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THE CURATE OF ELMWOOD. [ Continued.) 


‘THEY had not quitted the Piaz- 

za, when four of Sir John Field- 
ing’s men ruflied forward, and feized 
the highwayman with the moft in- 
credible aétivity; They fwept him 
away; as the whirlwind {weeps the 
leaves in autumn, and buoys them 
the Lord knows where—Jalia ran 
too, nor caft one look behind. She 
continued to go forward (as fhe 
thought) till fhe had run a great way ; 
and then {topping for breath, fhe was 
exactly on the {pot from whence fhe 
fet out; fhe had only run round the 
garden, not fufpecting but fhe was 
going forward in a ftraight line. 
“Madam! Madam ! (faid an Irith 
chairman to her) do you want a 
chair??? T] don’t know what I 
want.” * My fait, but I do-—you 
want to be carried to Starling’s, my 
jewel, which I and Conner will do 
inno time.”? & My good friend, if 
you can carry me to an honeft place, 
{ thall blefs you for ever.” ** Hon- 
eft plafe ! my honey, an if I know 
one honeft pla/e in the whole town. 
Ha, ha, ha! heneft plafe !---Ah, 
K kK 


you cunning ftrap; to be fure you 
want to go to an honeft plaje !---Ha, 
ha, ha !---Here you Mr. Watch- 
man, this lady wants to go to an 
honeft plafe ; can’t you fhew her the 
way?” “ Aye, that I can, (replied 
the watchman)---Ah, Madam, 1s it 
you? I know you of old; come 
along with nie: you fhall go to the 
honefteft place in all king George’s 
dominions—the Round-Houfe.”’ The 
watchman happened juft at that time 
to want a pot of beer ; but Julia not 
underftanding his meaning, to the 
Round-Houfe he led her in triumph. 
—Poor Julia! 

She had been hitherto overwhelm- 
ed in a kind of infenfibility. The 
fuddennefs and horror of the Jaft ad- 
venture were too much for her. 
Her faculties loft their power, and 
her recollection was fufpended. She 
was led by the watchman without 
knowing whither fhe was going ; fhe 
was dragged along without feeling 
that he held her by the arm. But 
fhe had not been long feated at the 


top of the bench, where they placed 
her 
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her near the fue, before the awaken- 
ed from her flupcor. She tremulouf.- 
ly locked around, and faw herfelf 
feated in the midit of a horrible af- 
fembly, whofe mifcreantic vifages 
would make angels weep and de- 
mons tremble. High above the 


re{t, like the evil fpirit in Pandemo- 


nium, fat the conftable ef the night, 
a beef-headed knave, with a pipe in 
his mouth, and a tankard on a {tool 


before him. ‘ Here (faid this man 


in office) you Snoring Dick, reach 
this-here tankard to that-there lady, 
and then bring her before me for ex- 
amination. Oh! fhe won’t drink ! 
Well, well, that’s all one—if fhe 
does not drink, fhe’ll pay: fo bring 
her forward here.” 

Julia now advanced: her cheeks 
were fuffufed with tears, her breath 
quickened, and her whole frame 
trembled. 

“ Ayz, aye, (faid the conftable ) 
you may well fhake when you look 
at me. Hem! what account can 
you give of yourfelf, Mifs ?—No, 
that’s not it neither: 1’) begin with 
you, | think, Adifer Watchman--- 
Where did you and this-here lady 
here, Snoring Dick 2” 

“Found her! (seplied Dick) 
why, pleafe your worthip, I found 
her picking a gemmui’s pookets.” 

“Picking a gemmun’s pockets ! 
Merey on us!—O ho, Mids, you 
may well fhake when you look at 
me.—Well, Dick, go on.” 

“ And 6, Sir, as ; the was a pick- 
ing the gemmun’s pockets, as I was 
a iaying, I comes clofe behind her, 
and lays hold of her hand in the 
fa&,”? 

“In the faa ?”’ 

* In the faa.” 

“*'Tranfportation by the lord Har- 
ry.—Well, go on, Dick.” 

“And fo, Sir, as I catches her 
hand, fhe turns dbout, ftoops down 


for one of het pattens, and, before 
you could fay, cavy, hits me the naf. 
tieft blow on the ikull I ever had ip 
my lite fince the great riot. You] 
pleafe to feel, Mifer Conttable, here 
is the lump as big as a half gallon.” 

“Aye, God blefs me! {fo it is. 
it’s a thumper, faith.” 

«¢ A thumper! it will {land dam. 
ages. I never had fuch a blow in 
my life. I wa’ant ye it bleeds un. 
der my hair—It {toundered me like 
a ftock-fith.”’ 

«« Aye, it’s a clear cafe, fhe want. 
ed to murder you.” 

“ Yes.”? 

«6 Oh, the horrid monfter! Well, 
Madam, have you nothing to fay for 
yourfelf? Ah, youimpudent—Dick, 
take off her patten, that we may car- 
ryit before Sir John in the morning.” 

“ Aye, that l will, Mifer Con- 
ftable ; the patten will {peak for it- 
felf, and a d—-—d heavy patten it is.” 


Dick ftooped, but Julia wore no 


liens. 

«Ah, the cunning devil! (con- 
tinued Dick) the has thrown them 
awaye I thought I heard her throw 
fomet bing away, as we came along. 

“6 Oh, let her alone! {(faid the 
conitable )}—4he’s a knowing one: 
but the fhall doll it in Bridewell to- 
merrow, for ali that.—Aye, you 
may well thake when you look at 
me, you bioody-minded—You may 
now return to your feat.” 

As Julia was returning to her 
bench, the trembled inceffantly, but 
never uttered a fyllable. «Qh, 
(faid Dick) fhe is dumb-foundered 
with the heinoufnefs of her crime.” 
* No, (replied a fecond ) fhe is 
drunk.”” “ Not fo far gone neither 
(echoed a third) but a quartern ot 
gin would recover her.’ 

«“ Aye, aye, (faid the conftablc) 
there’s no doubt but fhe’ll drink ; 
and it’s her turn now to fend out. 
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Pleafe, Madam, to give this gemmun 
money for a gallon of Trueman’s 
Heft, and for half a gallon of hot, and 
four papers of “bacco, and a loaf, and 
three pound of Chefhire.—Here, 
Scout ; walk over, firrah, to the la- 
dy, and make her your Sunday’s 
bow-—Bring every thing of the bett, 
and then we'll drink to the lady’s 
health, and to poor Snoring Dick’s 
head; and old Ugly-Face, in the 
corner, yonder, will fing us the com- 
ical fong about the cat and the tay- 
lor, and make his wry faces, and 
we'll be as happy as princes.” 

When this oration was finifhed, 
Scout made his obeifance to Julia, — 
She was os able to afk him what 
he wanted y— Money, Madam.” 
—¢ How much muft you have 2’ 
—* Oh, you may let me have five 
or fix fhillings, and I’ll make the 
beft market I can, and return you 
the reft faithfully, Madam, upon my 
honour !—And if that won’t be 
enough, Ill return for more.” 

Julia felt in her pocket for her 
purfe, (which the highwayman had 
given her) but fhe could not find it 
—it was gone ! 

On feeing this, the Prefident 
bawled out immediately, that it was 
a tham! and Julia protefted in vain 
—The company around heard this 
with an arch {mile; the watchmen 
fhook their heads, and the conftable 
grew noify; which awakened an 
old gentleman who had hitherto 
flept very foundly in a corner. Ef- 
timating the thing as favourably as 
pofhble, he had not above half the 
appearance of a gentleman. The 
truth is, he was no other than the 
well known Mr. B——, who once 
had three thoufand a year, though 
he has not now fixty. He-had been 
lounging as ufual, for eight or nine 
hours in a Coffee-houfe in the gar- 
den, and then withdrew, as he fre- 
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quently does, to the watch-houfe, ei- 
ther to fleep or drink. On this lah 
account, he was regarded there with 
fome degree of refpect. 

He naturally inquired the caufe 


of the noife; and the majority in- | 
formed him, that it was ‘only a’ 


Madam there, who had pretended 
fhe had loft her purfe.”’—Julia ap- 
pealed to him in her turn; and, 
with that unaffected fimplicity, which 
plays about the arguments of truth, 
informed him, that a watchman had 
taken hold of her unexpectedly 
the ftreet :—that fhe was politive 
fhe had her purfe at that time, #e-. 
caufe a gentleman had given uo ber 
but two minutes before—that ‘rom 
that time fhe had only walked tinith- 
er with the watchman, and now 
fhe miffed her money. 

«¢ Which watchman was it ?’’ faid 
the gentleman. 

«© Me !”—replied Snoring Dick, 
boldly. 

‘Was it you? (repeated Mr. 
B -) Ah, Dick! you and I, 
you know, are old acquaintances, 
and it is long fince I have known 
you to be a fcoundrel—Therctore, 
firrah, deliver the purfe.” 

“ Me! (anfwered Dick )— Have 
I the “purfe ?—I’ll be d—-d if I 
have any purfe about me.” 

«¢ You hav’a’t 2” 

“¢ No.” 

« And you won’t deliver ?” 

<¢ No—”’ 

* Why then, Mr. Conftable, I 
charge you with - 

© Except indeed (interrupted 
Dick eagerly) fomething that I 
picked up in the ftreet, as L was 
coming along with that there 
lady.” 

“ Ah, you old fox! (faid the 
gentleman) I thought I fhould un- 
kennel you. Where is this fomething 


that you picked up frem the flreet ?” 
‘¢ Here 
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« Here it is—but it does not be- 
long to her.” 


“‘ Pray, Madam, (faid Mr. B—-, 


addreffing Julia) is this your purfe ?” 

“Tf it has a gold taffel at either 
end (anfwered Julia) it is mine, 
Sir, upon my honour.” 

It had fo—was delivered to her, 
and Mr. B——. immediately retired 
back into his corner to fleep, 

Julia now willingly paid all the 
demands made upon her: and the 
Prefident obferved to her, that as 
to be fure as how fhe was a good- 
natured lady, and civil, and all them 
there things, and had given a good 
account of herfelf, why, to be fure, 
fhe might go about her bufinefs. 

Julia thanked him, but mention- 
ed, that fhe did not know whither 
to go till morning. ‘ Not know! 
(faid the conftable )—why there are 
five hundred beds around you, where 
you may fleep for half a crown.” — 
But fhe was a ftranger in town, and 
did not choofe to venture into 
ftrange houfes. 

“¢ Lord, Ma’am, (obferved Snor- 
ing Dick) for fix-pence I’ll conduct 
you to a bagnio, where you will be as 
fafe asif you was in the Tower.” — 
She ftarted at hearing a dagnio men- 
tioned.“ Why then, Ma’an, if fo 
be as you are fhy, and a’n’t proud, 
hire me well, and I’ll let you fleep 
in my houfe.—There’s nobody there 
but my wife—I’ll feek but five fhil- 
lings, and your purfe can well {pare 
that,” | | 

This propofal did not require to 
be repeated.—Julia took him at his 
word, even though he took her 
purfe ; as he was a poor man, fhe 
thought fhe might be fafe in his houfe 
for a night. Befides, the was pleaf- 
ed with the thoughts of being in 
company with a woman once more. 
With Dick, therefore, fhe went into 
one Of the little ftrects behind Long 


Acre, and followed him into a three, 
pair-of-ftairs room ; humble enough, 
indeed, but where all was filence, 
Dick awakened his wife, told her 
the ftory, whifpered her to look 
fharp after her lodger, and left them, 

Julia chattered a little while with 
her landlady, and found her to be 
civil enough for a watchman’s wife, 
The firft thing fhe begged of her was 
to be fayoured with pen, ink, and 
paper. She got thefe readily; the 
landlady retired to bed ; and Julia 
wrote the following letter : 

_“ Ah! my dear father, fhall we 
ever meet again? When fhall we 
meet ? Are you well? Shall I ever 
fee you? and ah! fhall you ever fee 
me? 

“Tam now—alas! I do not know 
where I am—nor where I have been 
—nor where I fhall be to-morrow. 
I feem an outcaft from fociety: I 
have not met one friend fince I left 
you : every one deceives me—every 
one infults me: they have treated 
me cruelly—they have broke my 
heart—Even Joe has forfaken me: 
he has deferted me, or he is loft— 
or I know not what has become of 
him. 

«Ah, my father! my dear fa 
ther !—that Heaven which we both 
ferve, let that Heaven bear witnefs, 
that one with alone fills my whole 
foul—the with to fee you once more, 
to talk with you, to gaze upon you, 
to fit once more by your knee.—I 
would ruth into your bofom: I would 
wet it with my tears, but I would 
never forfake it—never, never!” 

Now, gentle reader, if it has beer 
at any time your fate (as it has been 
mine, and as it is at this moment 
many a nobler fellow’s) to be fitting 
in that lofty habitation called a gar- 
ret, plunged in deep diftrefs—no 
pencein your purfe, no mirth in your 
heart, and ne beef in your or 
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this has been your cafe, you muft 
well know the comfort that arifes 
from fhedding your forrows in fe- 
cret-—the relief that flows. from a 
fhower of folitary tears. In fuch a 
fituation, next to inftantaneous and 
abfolute relief, it is the firft of blef- 
fings, and Julia now felt it in all its 
force——Her heart was eafed, and 
fhe hoped for a night of reft and bet- 
ter days. Having fealed up her let- 
ter, fhe retired to a bed fo humble, 
that it kifled the very ground. 

She flept nine hoprs inceffantly, 
and, when fhe awoke, found her head 
refting upon the partition wall which 
rofe at the back of her bed. 

At the expiration of this time 
Julia arofe. Snoring Dick had re- 
tired for an hour, to fleep away the 
fatigues of the night and of the beer 
pot. His wife was at breakfaft, and 
invited Julia to partake of her bohea 
~-She confented willingly 5 and the 
woman, who had but one difh, po- 
litely offered it to her gueft, and took 
for her own ufe a pint-pot from which 
her hufband had been drinking beer. 

This repaft over, Dick awakened ; 
Julia, who was during breakfaft time 
devifing what meafures to follow, 
propofed at firft to engage him to go 
along with her to the inn where 
Joe and the ftage-coach were ; but 
on recollecting the dangers fhe had 
already experienced in the ftreets, 
fhe refolved not to venture upon it 
again, without a better guide than 
her friend the watchman. She there- 
fore judged it more prudent to hire 
him to go to the inn, and to bring 
Joe along with him to the place 
where fhe was. Dick readily af- 
{ented to this propofal for the hire 
of a half crown; which, he ftipu- 
lated, fhould be paid him before he 
fet off, as well as the crown for the 
bed. All this he received on the 
fpot, with the letter for her father 
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to be put into the poft-ofice. He 
now departed, affuring her, that 
though fhe had not the name of the 
inn to give him, he could readily 
difcover it. 

It was now rather more than din- 
ner time, but neither Dick nor Joe 
appeared-—Julia was uneafy. Four 
o’clock ftruck, but brought no com- 
fort with it. It was five-—but no- 
body arrived... Six, feven, eight— 
nobody. During thefe intervals fhe 
paid frequent vifits to an object in 
diftrefs, in the adjoining chamber, 
and charged her hoftefs with great 
fincerity, at whatever time fhe went 
away, to be attentive to his necefli- 
ties till her return. 

I have faid it was now eight 
o’clock, and nobody appeared. She 
became very, very uneafy. It was 
now half paft eight. « Still no- 
body !—Good Heaven! are my 
misfortunes never to end?” At 
about a quarter before nine, two of 
Sir John Fielding’s men entered the 
room, with Diek---drunk, very drunk 
e--at their head. 

Now, gentle reader, whatever 
your thoughts may be, certain it is 
that Sir John Fielding’s men are 
come in queft of Julia ; and I’ll lay 
you plums to pippins that you cannot 
conjecture their bufinefs with her. 

To underftand it, your memory 
muft recur to the adventures of Ju- 
lia with the highwayman. He had 
met with her in the bagnio, ang giv- 
en her a purfe with money in it, and 
in their departure from thence, the 
highwayman was feized---Julia fled, 
and was by chance conduéted to the 

Round Houfe. The generous high- 
waymat ‘was apprehended upen the 
information of the contemptible fon 
of Mars, already noted. When this 
coxcomb arrived at the office, the 
fat woman of Holborn had alighted 


there upon the fame bufinefs. - 
the 
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the highwayman therefore was fe- 
cured, the firft bufinefs thought nec- 


effary was to fearch him, and all the. 


different purfes of the company were 
found upon him, except that of the 
fat woman.---It was agreed that ne 
could not have fpent it in fo fhort a 
timé : erg0, he muft have given it 
away. ‘L'o corroborate the fufpic- 
ton, the men recollected that a wom- 
an was along with him when he was 


7 apprehended, and i ope of- 


ficer contirmed it: "The café was 
therefore plain ; Julia muft have the 
purfe in her pofleflion. Away they 
fallied, with the ofhcers at their 
head, through the ftreets; bagnios, 
taverns, and night-houfes ; but in 
vain: fhe was no where to be found. 
The next night, between eight and 
nine, one of them met Dick the 
watchman: (Dick was at this time 
returning to Julia without any an- 
fwer or information ; for inftead of 





. going on her errand, he went to get 


drunk with her money.) The thief. 
taker inquired of him by chance, as 
the adventure happened within his 
circuit, if he had feen fuch a lady, 
After defcribing her very minutely... 
s¢ Seen her! (faid Dick) why, the 
is at my houfe.”” This information 
was fuificient for the fervant of juf. 
tice: he took Dick by the arm, and 
fummoning one of his companions, 
fet off for the lodging of Julia. 

We have already feen them in. 
troduced where fhe was. | They 
feized her without ceremony, and 
proceeded as ufual to fearch her. 
The fatal purfe, fo remarkable for 
the golden taffel at either end, was 
in a moment found. This confirm. 
ed the fufpicion, and fhe was car- 
ried away as an accomplice.--- When 
will perfecution eeake to follow 


virtue ? 
[To be continued. } 
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For the Conumasran PxHEnNrx. 
THE GENTLEMAN AT LARGE. No. Ill. 


_O Woman! lovely Woman! nature made thee 
To temper man. . We had been brates without you. 


HERE is no higher evidence of 

the refinement of the prefent age, 
than the rank which the fair fex 
now hold in fociety. Weneedon- 
ly trace the progrefs of manners, 
and the advancement of civilization, 
to be convinced that it is to them 
we are indebted for the politer arts 
and the more elegant enjoyments in: 
cident to focial life. In the earlieft 
days of feudal barbarity, women were 
little better than flaves to their huf- 
bands ; and the dominion of the Jats 
ter over the former was almoft as 
abfolute as. was their property in 
éattle. But in proportion to the 
decline of ignorance, thefe narrow 


Otway’s Venice Prefervéd. 


and illiberal fentiments have receded 
from.the human mind, which feems 
now, under the prefent advantages 
of knowledge and civility, to be ac- 
tuated by more generous principles. 

It would be difficult, I believe, 
for the moft inquifitive philofophy 
to fatisfy itfelf with regard to that 
moral diftinétion, which fome are 
anxious to make between the two 
fexes, not much to the henour of 
that, which is emphatically.denomi- 


nated fair. For my own part, 


never Can behold an amiable woman, 
without feeling a refpect for her al- 
moft bordering upon devotion ; and 
when I fee her engaged in the more 
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interefting duties of her family, .I 
cannet but look upon her as the pe- 
culiar favourite of Heaven. ‘The 
objects, about which the employs 
herfelf, are of the moft endearing and 
tender kind, the economy of her 
houfehold and the difcipline of her 
children ; and fo important is the 
part afigned her, that its faithful 
performance depends upon the pureft 
virtue, aflociated to the beft under- 
ftanding. 

Notwithftanding this ferious truth, 
it appears ever to have been the po- 
licy of our fex to arrogate to them- 
{elves a fuperiority over the other, 
and to treat them with all the {pirit 
of a petty tyranny. We feem to 
have claimed a prefcriptive right for 
calling them our inferiors, and we 
can give no better account of our 
authority for treating them as fuch, 
than that cuftom has fo eftablithed it. 
How far this argument might go to 
confirm a title to a certain kind of 
property, I fhall not at this time in- 
quire, but that it has the leaft plaufi- 
bility, when applied to the ‘prefent 
{ubject, I beg leave to deny. This 
error, however, fo degrading to hu- 
manity, is daily lofing its control, 
and is happily. fucceeded by fenti- 
ments af a quite contrary defcrip- 
tion—fentiments which declare us 
not only more difcerning, but more 
virtuous, and which, while they tef- 
tify to the merit of the other fex, 
are highly honourable to our own 


gratitude. So many literary con- 


ftellations have lately appeared in 
the female world, that we very rea- 
fonably ‘begin to think their fufcep- 
tibility of improvement equal, if not 
fuperior, to our own; and fince the 
ingenious theories of a Wolftoncraft 
have taken a rank on the fhelf of our 
circulating libraries, we have almoit 
doft fight of this idea, fo derogatory 
to woman, that the was born to be 


a houfehold drudge, and to thrive on 
the fmoky atmofphere of a kitchen. 
Yet it muft be confeffed that the 


-rights of woman have been adyocat- 


ed with a zeal too inflamed to be 
reafonable, and, with an over-heated 


-enthufiafm, which has rather depref- 


fed, than promoted, a caufe which is 
in itfelf good. .Some have even 
gone fo iar as to ftrain her preroga- 


-tive to a height really mafculine, 


and which belongs exclufively to 
man. It may therefore be an amuf- 
ing, if not an ufeful {peculation, te 
fee how far the rights of the fair fex 
extend in relation to ourfelves. 

‘Phe nice and delicate texture of 
the female mind is an argument 
highly favourable to their fuperiori- 
ty, and goes to prove, that the fitua- 
tion for which Heaven defigned them 
in this world, is of a nature the moft 
benevolent and engaging. ‘Lhe 
more rugged and invidious offices of 
life were appropriated to man, as 
being better fuited to his firm and 
fturdy difpofition. In this propofi- 
tion is involved all the immunities 
of the two fexes ; and every privi- 
lege, exercifed by either, not refoly- 
able into it, is founded in ufurpation 
and arrogance. ‘I'he mind of wo- 
man being compofed of the fweetedt 
and moft amiable proneriixs, and 
being characterized by an animated 
fenfidbiuity, entitles her to the entire 
management of all thofe affairs, 
which cail for the forbearance of 
tendernefs, and the interpofition of 
the gentler virtues. Under this 
defcription is included the govern- 
ment of children, and the general 
fuperintendence of domeitic cone 
cerns. ‘To the cuftody of the ten- 
der mind, fhe; and fhe alone, is en- 
titled ; and-it is her delightful prov- 
ince to inculcate, in all the winning 
language. of fimylicity, that kind of 
obyious morality, of which the infant 
underfianding 
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underftanding is more immediately 
fufceptible. Thefe little endearing 
cares would ill become the hufband, 


who, bound by the coarfer ties of 


bufinefs, is utterly incapable of dif- 
charging them. But in the hands 
of the wife they are fure to be dif- 
charged ; becaufe there is a conge- 
niality between the duty itfelf and 
the difpotition and abilities of the 
objec on whom the duty falls. 
There is a fort of relationthip be- 
tween thofe fine pictures of virtue, 
with which the young imagination 
ought to be prefented, and the ex- 
quifite genius of the moral artift who 
holds the pencil to the thought. 
But the authority of the wife is by 
no means reftri¢ted to thefe cares. 


It extends in many initances over 


the hufband himfelf. She has a 
right to counfel him in all the minor 
duties, which arife from the obliga- 
tions of etiquette and the laws of po- 
jitenefs. In the little incidental 
proprieties of drefs, company and 
amufement, fhe may gently com- 
mand him; for the regulation of 
thefe nice economics requires that 
delicately difcriminating mind which 
is peculiar toa woman. Thefe, and 
a thoufand other little rights, a good 
hufband will feel a pleafure in recog- 
nizing ; and he will delight in being 
the obedient fubject of fo gentle and 
amiable an authority. He will find 
himfelf relieved from many anxie- 
ties which muft neceffarily exift 
fomewhere, but which his wife, from 


the intereft which fhe feels in them, 


has voluntarily adopted. 

If the above obfervations are not 
founded in error, we fhall readily 
perceive the neceflity of affording to 
the other fex an education, although 
different, by no means inferior, to 
that which we ourfelyes receive. A 
woman need not go deeply into the 
feverer {tudies ; but a little knowl- 


edge even of thefe will never injute 
her. Her exclufion from the morc 
ab{trufe {ciences, however, ought to 
be amply counterbalanced by a ful 
introduction into. that interefting de. 
partment of literature, where tan 
is difeiplined by philofophy, and 
where learning hides its pedantry 
under the garb of imagination, 
With polite letters fhe fhould be in. 
timately acquainted ; for they have 
a remarkable tendency to polith the 
mind, and to give a fine turn of del. 
icacy to the thought. They fofter 
the heart to an engaging tendernefs, 
and bring the underftanding to 4 
maturity, to which it would be diff. 
cult otherwife to arrive. 

As for thofe neceflary regulation: 
which fall under the name of houfe- 
hold economy, an ignorance of them 
in a woman is indeed reproachful, 
It would be almoft a folecifm to fay 
that a miftrefs of a family need not 
underftand thofe things which are 
neceflary to its very exiftence. But 
it might be no lefs ridiculous to fay, 
that to the acquifition of this knowl 
edge, neceflary as it is, a woman 
fhould devote her whole attention: 
It is a kind of knowledge eafily 
gained, and hard to lofe: It lays 
but very little claim to the genius of 
invention, or the intricacy of art. 
The whole {cience of kitchen police 
is too fimple and obvious not to be 
attained with a moderate degree of 
application. It is a fcience which 
grows fo immediately out of common 
obfervation, that we fhould be in- 
duced to think that woman obifti- 
nately bent upon ignorance, who is 
unacquainted with it. An incident- 
al regard to thefe concerns ought 
therefore to be deemed a fufficient 
difcharge of this branch of her duty. 

But there are fome hufbands who 
think that the excellency of a wife 
confifts in a dexterous management 
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of the mop, or ina fkilful dab- 
bling with foap-fuds ; who feem 
never fo much pleafed as when 
their wives are engaged in fome 
menial occupation, which reminds 
them of a parfimonious faving, and 
which fills their imaginations with 
the profpects of gain. Men of this 
clafs form a matrimonial connex- 
ion, merely to promote the mean 
{chemes of avarice, and to gratify 
thofe mercenary paflions which 
are the {ure attendants of a grovel- 
ling mind. They think if they 


can procure a woman of a found 


conttitution, whefe houfehold ge- 
nius is adequate to the moft labo- 
rious drudgery of the kitchen ; 
who can rife with the light of the 
day, and toil till midnight ; that 
their fortune is fingularly propiti- 
ous, becaufe at the year’s end their 
treafury will be enriched. But 
a man of a noble and generous 
mind will revolt at fentiments, fo 
degrading to humanity. He will 
ftartle at a doétrine which favours 
the flavery of that fex, which is 
the pride and ornament of the ra- 
tional world. He will view with 
a melancholy regret the infamous 
proftitution of thofe qualities, 
which were beftowed for the no- 
bleft purpofes of our being; and 
he will almoft weep to fee thofe 
attributes perverted to the pitiful 
purpofes of meannefs and worth- 
leffnefs, which ought to be culti- 
vated for the advancement of vir- 
tue. He will feel all the fadnefs 
of a benevolent heart when he 
views that wicked defolation of 
moral excelleacy, which is exhib- 
ited in the debafement of the fe- 
male mind. Altamont is fuch a 
man. At the age of twenty-five he 
fell violently in love with a young 
lady, whofe beauty and accom- 
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plifhments were equalled only by 
her goodnefs of heart, and fuperi- 
ority of underftanding. Altamont 
wanted a companion. He chofe 
Louifa, becaufe the poffefled a re- 
finement of tafte and delicacy ef 


manners congenial to his own 
character. Whenever I vifit this 


happy pair, I feel a certain vene- 
ration for the marriage inftitution, 
which I do not.at any other time 
feel. When Altamont and Lov- 
ifa are together, they feem capti- 
vated by a kind of holy affection, 
which tranfports them beyond the 
enjoyments of ordinary minds. I 
called upon them the daft evening. 
Altamont and his Louifa were 
feated under the branches of a 
beautiful willow. Louifa was 
finging a favourite air of Al- 
tamont’s. After fhe had fin- 
ifhed it he preffed her hand, 
and gently requefted her to repeat 
it. . Louifa fmiled upon Alta- 
mont, and began the fong a fec- 
ond time. 

This {cene, however infipid it 
may appear to my readers in de- 
{cription, was truly interelting to 
myfelf, who beheld it in all its 
reality. It would be impoflible 
to delineate upon paper thofe looks 
of reciprocal complacency, which 
pafled between Altamont and. his 
Louifa. Their happinefs appear- 
ed too perfect to admit of improve- 
ment. 1 returned home, fully 
difgufted with celibacy, and refolv- 
ed upon changing my fituation as 
foon as I could find a Lonifa to 
make me happy. My imagina- 
tion dwelt with peculiar fondnefs 


‘on the {uperior merit of the fair 


fex; and, before I had finifhed 


-my contemplations, I completely 


united the ideas of Woman and 
Lovisa. 
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THE BLACK PRINCE. 


‘Tue delicacy of his mind ap- 
pears from the following circum- 
ftance: while reading a book to 
a lady, which had been recom- 
mended to him as a good book, 
he met with a word, iuppofed by 
him to convey an impure idea, on 
which he inftantly ftopt, and fhut 
the book without afligning any 
caufe. The lady foon after quit- 
ted the room, when his difpleafure, 
which her prefence had kept him 
from exprefiing, broke forth; he 
dafhed the book, with a degree of 
fury which aftonifhed the gen- 
tleman who was prefent, again{t 
the wall of the room, declaring, 
that the man. who wrote the 
book ought to be punifhed for de- 
ceiving people, and putting bad 
thoughts into their heads; and 
as for the book itfelf, that he 
fhould burn it wherever he might 
happen to meet with it. He was 
foon convinced of the impropriety 
of his warmth, but he continued 
to regard the book, and its author, 
as highly blameable. 

He was fo concerned for the 
credit of his country, and fo fear- 
ful of the confequence of drawing 
contempt upon it, that, except 
with particular perfons, he was 
averfe trom giving very minute ac- 
counts of the ftate of African 
manners, arts, cultivation, or fo- 
ciety. On the fame account, he 
ftudioufly avoided {trong marks of 
wonder at any thing he faw in 
England, left an inference fhould 
be drawn from it to the difadvan- 
cage of Africa. When he chofe, 
however, to be unreferved in talk- 
ing about his country, he was nev- 
er known to violate truth in the 
acccunts he gaye. 


Among the difficulties which 


(Concluded. | 


his new view of things laid upon 
him, one refpected his wives. 
He had two while in Africa, but 
he clearly faw the New Tefta- 
ment allowed only one; his diffi. 
culty was, to know which of them 
it was right for him to keep, 
He thought, at fitf, it would be 
right to keep her whom he had 
firit married ; but then he confid- 
ered that fhe had borne him no 
child, and that the fecond (who 
was befides the wife of his affec. 
tions) had brought him a fon; 
this laft circumftance feemed to 
have decided the queftion in fa- 
vour of the fecond; he declared 
himfelf ready, however, to make 
a facrifice of his feelings fhould it 
appear right to keep the firft in 
preference. 

In about 2 year and a half after 
his arrival in England, he could 
read fluently, (though, at firft, he 
knew little of the Englifh tongue) 
and could write a letter. He had 
alfo made himfelf acquainted with 
common arithmetic, and the firf 
elements of mathematics, and had, 
befides, imbibed much general 
knowledge. 

While he thus went on improv- 
ing, the news of his father’s death 
reached England, and called him 
fuddenly to Sierra Leone. He 
felt much anxiety when he was 
on the eve of returning, from the 
variety of new duties, which the 
deplorable ftate of his country 
feemed to lay upon him. He 
was very defirous that his future 
conduct might not difcredit his 

ew religion ; and it appeared to 
thofe with whom he converfed, 
that there was no perfonal facrifice 
which he was not ready to make 
for the fake of Chriltianity. “To 
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have the honour of becoming him- 
{elf a teacher of it, feemed to be 
the fummit of his wifhes. 

In the month of June, 1792, 
he embarked on board of one of 
the Sierra Leone Company’s vef- 
fels, called, from him, the Naim- 
banna, after having taken an affec- 
tionate leave of all his friends in 
England. 

Duriag the paffage, his mind 
was almoft conftantly employed 
in pondering over thofe difficulties 
which he thought he fhould have 
to combat on his return to Af- 
rica, and in devifing the means of 
overcoming them. Numberlefs 
were the plans which he formed 
for the purpofe of fpreading the 
light of the gofpe! among his rude 
countrymen ; though he feemed 
atthe fame time to fuffer much 
uneafinefs, from a fear of cifap- 
pointment, which became {tronger 
as he approached his native fhore. 
He had left England in perfe& 
health, but on reaching a warmer 
climate, he was much affected by 
the heat, and caught a violent 
cold, which began with pains in 
his throat and head, and ended 
in a fever, which the continual 
working of his mind had probably 
contributed much to produce. He 
was frequently light-headed, and 
his intervals of fenfe were fhort 
and few, but they afforded to 
thofe around him ftriking proofs 
of a humble truft in the mercies 

of God through Chrift, and of a 
perfe@ refignation to his will. 
During one of thofe intervals, he 
called to his bed-fide a fellow paf- 
fenger, and obferving to him, that 
he began to think he fhould be 
called hence, before he had an 
opportunity of telling his mother 
and friends what mercies God 
had fhewn him, and what obliga. 
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tions he lay under to the Sierra 
Leone Company, he begged of the 
gentleman to write his will, the 
{ubftance of which was, that his 
brother fhould take charge of his 
property, till his fon, then a child, 
came of age; and, in the mear 
time, fhould reimburfe the Sierra 
Leone Company for the fums ad- 
vanced by them on his account. 
To this he fubjoined a ftrong 
requeft that his brother fhould, as 
far as in him lay, oppofe the flave 
trade, and for the fatisfaction of 
his friends, he added, “ That 
nothing may be imputed to the 
Sierra Leone Company by any 
evil-minded men, whofe intereft 
may oppofe that of the worthy 
Company, I here declare, in the 
prefence of that God, in whom I 
place my truft, that during my 
ftay in England, I always enjoy- 
ed very good health, and received 
the greateft civilities from all thofe 
under whofe care I was, and at 
my leaving England I was in per- 
fect health.?? 
When the veffel got to Sierra 
Leone, he had become infenfible 
to every thing that pafled around 
him, except for very fhort inter- 
vals. He was taken afhore to 
the Governor’s houfe at Free- 
town, where his mother, with a 
brother and fifter of his, and fome 
other of his relations, to whom 
notice of his dangerous ftate had 
been fent, foon after appeared. 
The diftracted looks of his moth- 
er, and the wildnefs of his fifter’s 
grief, on feeing him, affected cvs 
ery one ; but when at length they 
perceived that. he breathed no 
more, their fhrieks and cries were 
diftrefling beyond meafure. He 
died about twelve hours after com- 
ing on fhore. 
Thus ended the days of this 
amiable 
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amiable and enlightened African, 
from whofe labours extenfive good 
might have been expeéted. But 
before we proceed to make a few 
reflections on his ftory, it will be 
well to notice two memorandums 
which were found in his pocket- 
book after his death, and*which 


fLerve to confirm what has been al- 


ready faid of the tendernefs of his 
confcience, and the purity of his 
manners. 

This firft was written in confe- 
quence of his falling into fome 
company where profane and. ob- 
fcene converfation had pafled, and 
was as follows: 

‘¢] fhall take care of this com- 
pany, which I now fall into, for 
they {ware a good deal, and talk- 
ed all manner of wickednefs and 
filthy. All thefe things---can I 
be able to refift that temptation ?--- 
No, I cannot, but the Lord will 
deliver me.” 

The other was written after he 
had been fome time at fea, and 
had made fome unavailing re- 
monftrances to the Captain on the 
profanenefs of his crew ; and in it, 
he declared, that ** if the crews of 
other veflels fhould be like the 
crew of the Naimbanna, he fhould 
never think of coming to England, 
though he had friends there as 
dear to him as the laft words of 
his father.” 

May we not conclude, from the 
above ftory, that God has given 
to the moft rude and favage peo- 
ple, minds capable cf knowing, 
loving, and ferving him ? and may 
we not learn hence, to cherifh fen- 
timents of kindnefs and affection 
towards all men, whatever be their 
coleur, or however low they may 
{tand in the f{eale of human beings ? 
Thole, efpecially, who know how 
to eftimate the bleflings of religion, 


and who have a regard for the ey. 
erlafting happinefs of their fellow. 
creatures, will be encouraged by 
it, to promote, with zeal, every 
plan which tends to introduce 
Chriftianity among the favage na. 
tions of the earth, or to remove 
the hindrances to its introduction, 
Happy, if through their inftru- 
mentality, thofe who now fit in 
darknefs, fhould be brought, like 
Naimbanna, to know God and 
themfelves, and to rejoice in hope 
of his glory. 

Let us alfo learn from this {lo. 
ry, that God’s ways are not as our 
ways. Short-fighted as we are, 
we were ready to conclude, that 
this young man had been fent by 
Heaven to be a blefhing to Africa, 
and to fpread the Chriftian relig- 
ion among his own. countrymen, 
But God, who fees and knows all 
things, determined otherwife. He 
faw it right to take Naimbanna 
froin the evil to come ;-thus dif. 
appointing our hopes, but, at the 
fame time, teaching us to check 
the difpofition we, are too apt to 
indulge, of prying into-the fecrets 
of Heaven, and to conduét all our 
plans and inquiries, under a fenfe 
of our own ignorance, and in a full 
dependence on the  over-ruling 
providence and righteous govern- 
ment of God. 

May we not alfo draw a leffon 
from the conduét of the old king 
on this occafion? It was not the 
wealth, the grandeur, the learning, 
or the arts of England which 
{truck him as defirable, but the re- 
ligion of England. He fent his 
fon thither, not to make a fortune, 
not to procure an infight into 
trade, not to form great connex- 
ions, but to learn the Chriftian re- 
ligion. How many parents are 
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f eafy to attain the means of learn- 
ing the Chriftian religion, who 
take no pains to make their chil- 
dren acquainted with it ? 

But a fill more inftrudtive lef- 
fon, and one which applies more 
be drawn from 


whofe ftory has juft been told. 
He comes among us rude and ig- 
norant, with no juft ideas of relig- 
ion, and after having been accuf- 
tomed for twenty-three years to 
indulge all his pafhons without 
any reftraint. No fooner, how- 
ever, is Chriftianity placed before 
him, than Re is ftruck with its 
truth and beauty, and. embraces it 
with a child-like fimplicity. As 
he views himfelf in the glafs of 
fcripture, he perceives its account 
of human nature to be true from 
his own experience. Humbled 
under a fenfe of his fins and im- 
perfections, trembling under the 
apprehenfions of the confequences 
of them, and fenfible of his ina- 
bility to help himfelf,. he gladly 
fexs hold of the hope fet before 
him, he believes. the promifes of 
God to the penitent, and relies for 
falvation on Chrift alone. Nor 
were thefe new views unavailing ; 
on the contrary, they produced 
ftriking effects. In confequence 
of them, with the help of God’s 
grace, he imbibes the {pirit of the 
Gofpel. His prejudices are over- 
come, his temper is regulated, his 
paflions curbed, his very manners 
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are improved by it : in fhort, he 
feemed, to ufe the language of 
{cripture, ** to become a new crea- 
ture.’ ‘Tell me, reader, haft thou 
ever experienced in thyfelf this 
change which Naimbanna under- 
went ? Remember that our &n- 
viour has told us, that except we 
be converted, and become as lit- 
tle children, we fhall in no wife 
enter -the kingdom of heaven. 
Has thy heart been turned to fear 
and to: love, and to ferve the Lord 
thy God? or does thy confcience 
witnefs againi{t thee, that thou art 
yet a ftranger to the peace and 
joys as well as the obedience of 
the Gofpel ? 

If living in a Chriftian land, and 
called by a Chriltian name, thou 
art, neverthelefs, no Chriftian, re- 
pent, without delay, I befeech 
thee. Receive from this time, the 
Gofpel as a little child. Put off 
that pride which ftands in the 
way of thy repentance, and of th 
falvation. Be bumble and willing 
to learn, like this Prince Naim- 
banna. Read like him, the facred 
{criptures, with reverence and with 
prayer to God for his bleffing. 
Soon thy days, like his, fhall be 
numbered, and if thou, who art 
born in a Chriftian land, fhouldft 
leave the world without having 
ever truly known the powerful in- 
fluence of Chriftianity, the very 
ftory~ which thou haft juft read 
fhali hereafter rife up in judgment 
again{t thee. 


sia BREED IIE NE DP 
COMMON SENSE IN DISHABILLE. No. XLI. 
MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 


OTHING is more repugnant 
to the fpirit of the prefent free 
and enlightened age, than thofe 
forms in religion, law and man- 


ners, which formerly enflaved the 
minds, or rather the paffions of 
the inhabitants of Europe. We, 
Americans,. boaft ourfelyes far, 

very 
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very far, in the van of lazy Old 
England, in the corps of knights 
errant, who, like Don Quixote, 
are led on, (God knows where, ) 
by the Dulcinea of imaginary per- 
fection. It isno {mall grievance, 
that at this day, in Anglo-Ameri- 
ca, we have not entirely laid afide 
thofe {tarched, cramping forms of 
Britith oppreflion, which once con- 
fined, like Chinefe fhoe, and whale- 
bone ftays, the now unfettered 
foot, and rotund waift of the 
“¢ airy, ambling”’ dame Freedom. 
Our {tate milliners have devoted 
no {mall fhare of their annual la- 
bors in modifying her drefs ac- 
cording to the ton of the times, 
but their tardy zeal has feldom 
kept pace with her growth and 
caprice. There is nothing per- 
haps, which the current of man- 
ners has carried further before the 
dead reckoning of the law, on our 
*¢ tempeftuous fea of liberty,’’ than 
the rights and immunities of ap- 


- prentices. It is therefore proper 


that the leading ftrings, called in- 
dentures, by which thefe young 
gentlemen are bound to their maf- 
ters—({pardon the tyranny of lan- 
guage,) fhould be relaxed and 
lengthened, fo that the form of 
the indentures fhould give the 
fame indulgence to thofe favorite 
fons of freedom, that is allowed 
by the liberal fpirit of the times. 
The following is propofed as a 
model. 

This Indenture witneffeth, 'That 
» Parent, or Guardian, [as 
the cafe may be] of , a Mi- 
nor, by and with the confent of 
the faid Minor, doth hereby cove- 
nant, and agree with » Mer- 
chant, or Trader, [as the cafe 
may be] That the faid » fhall 
live with him faid » from 
——, tO ————-, as an Apprentice 

















to learn the faid art, trade, or call. 
ing. During all which time the 
faid Apprentice, his faid Matter 
fhall well and faithfully ferve, ac. 
cording to the cuftom of Appren- 
tices or Clerks at faid ; that 
is, the lawful commands of his 
{aid Mafter, he thall at all times 
obey, when he fhall judge it prop- 
er foto do. ‘The goods of his 
Matter he fhall not wafte, except 
occafionally for his own and his 
companions’ amufement ; nor pur- 
loin the goods or cafh of his Maf- 
ter to a greater amount than five 
hundred dollars a year. At cards, 
dice, or any other fafhionable 
game he fhail not play, oftener 
than from candle-lighting to day- 
break, each and every night in the 
week, Sundays excepted, on which 
day -he fhall be allowed to indulge 
in any amufement, unlefs employ- 
ed in pofting accounts or other ne- 
ceffary bufinefs. If he frequent 
ale-houfes, taverns or gaming 
houfes, and break glaffes or heads, 
he fhall indemnify the owners 
from the above perquifites. He 
fhall not contract matrimony with- 
in faid term, unlefs he fhall prefer 
a wife to a miftrefs ; nor fhall he 
be allowed to keep more than one 
of the latter, unlefs by retrench- 
ments in other expenfes, he can 
{upport them from the parquifites 
aforefaid. But in cafe of a phy- 
fician’s bill, or any unforefeen ad- 
ditional expenfes, he may enlarge 
his confcience in proportion to his 
neceflities. He hall not commit 
any acts of vice or immorality 
which are difcountenanced by the 
liberal principles and praétice of 
young gentlemen of fafhion ; nor 
fhall he be !guilty of the crimes 
and trefpaffes of breaking doors, 
windows, and daubing fign-boards, 
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he fhall fuffer himfelf to be detect- 
ed in fuch acts, and cannot bring 
fufficient vouchers for his good 
family and connexions, or that he 
was the better for liquor, he fhall 
fuffer the confequences without 
the interference of his Matter. 

« And the faid , on his part, 
doth hereby give his full affent to 
the above. 

dn wiinefs whereof, &c. 
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N. B. Asthe Apprentice is al- 
lowed, like a true fon of indepen- 
dence, to fet the metes and bounds 
to his own liberty, binding claufes 
on the part of the Mafter, are un- 
neceffary. 

The above form, mutatis mutan- 
dis, with a few reftrictions and 
modifications, will anfwer for the 
various profeflions of mechanics in 
town and country. 





THe LITERARY REVIEW. No. IV. 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


By a Lady of Maffachufctts. 


[Thomas & Andrews, 1798.] 


HE Author of this work is 
partially known to be Mrs. 
Fofter, wife of the Rey. Mr. Fof- 
ter, Little Cambridge, in the’ vi- 
cinity of this metropolis. While 
we rank her among thofe who 
« deferve well of our country” par- 
ticularly of her own fex, to whofe 
dignity and happinefs fhe has more 
immediately devoted the labours 
of her pen, we prefume we no 
more than fubfcribe to the opinion 
of the reader of tafte and judg- 
ment, who has perufed the book 
under confideration. 

The Boarding School comprifes 
a plan of female education, well 
calculated for a country like ours, 
where women as well as men, en- 
joy their natural rights ; where 
idlenefs is confidered as a vice, 
and the graces as the companions, 
not the fabftitute for virtue. 

The Author feems fenfible of 
the propriety of placing young la- 
dies under the care of an felltuc- 
tor of their own fex : And has 
judicioufly adopted the mode of 
inculcating her precepts, through 
the medium of an experienced 
matron, to her fair pupils. In 


the beginning of the book, we are 
transferred in idea to the rurai re- 
treat of Mrs. Williams, ‘* the 
virtuous relict of a refpectable 
clergyman,” who faw in two ami- 
able daughters all the promifing 
virtues that adorn their fex, and 
from her education and parental 
affection, was herfelf beft qualifi- 
ed to * form their infant minds.’’ 
To thefe are added a {mall num- 
ber of young ladies, for the pur- 
pofe of inftruction, to whom fhe 
extends the tendernefs and au- 
thority of a parent, joined with the 
affability of a fifter. After her 
pupils have completed their courfe 
of education, and are about to take 
their leave of her {chool, fhe fums 
up her admonitions and advice, 
in a feries of difcourfes, on the 
principal branches of female edu- 

cation, and the moft important 

duties of life. Thefe letures may 

be faid to contain the * whole 

duty of woman.” They are full 

of precepts, worthy the head of a 

man and the heart of a woman, 
communicated in a [tyle chalte and 
familiar, occafionally illuftrated by 

examples well drawn from on 
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life, and happily calculated to fix 
her precepts in the memory, and 
enforce them on the mind. As 
a {pecimen, we infert the follow- 
ing on 

DK E SB: 

« DRESS,” continued Mrs. 
Williams to her re-affenbled and 
attentive pupils, “1s an important 
article of female economy. By 
fome it is doubtlefs coflidered as 
too effential. This is always the 
cafe, when it becomes the ruling 
pafhon, and every other excellence 
is made fubordinate to it. A 
fuitable attention to the etiquette 
of appearance is neceflary to ren- 
der us refpectable in the eyes ef 
the world.; and difcovers an ac- 
commodating difpofition, which 
is, at once, engaging aad ufeful in 
the commerce of fociety. Fe- 
males are taxed with being pecu- 
liarly attached to, and captivated 
by the glare of {plendor and fhow. 
But I believe fuperficial minds are 
not confined to fex. Whatever 
form they actuate, to beautify and 
adorn it will be the principal object. 

«¢ A certain fpecies of gaiety 
and airinefs is becoming in youth. 
Young ladies, therefore, act per- 
fe€tly in character, when under 
proper reftraint, they indulge their 
tafte in the decoration of their 
perfons.. But they fhould be ef- 
pecially careful that their tafte be 
correét ; confiltent with the mod- 
eft delicacy which is the glory 
and ornament of woman. 

« Tt is laudable to follow fafh- 
ions, fo far as they are governed 
by thefe rules ; but whenever they 
deviate, quit them with exprefs 
difapprobation and difguft. Any 
aflumptions of the mafculine habit 
are unbecoming. Drefs and man- 
ners fhould be correfpondent ; and 
the engaging foftnefs and artlefs 


fimplicity, which grace my pupils, 
muit be guite inconfifteat with the 
air and attire of the other fex, 

** A gaudy and fantaftical mods 
of decoration is by no means a 
recommendation. It befpeaks a 
lightnefs of mind and a vanity of 
drfpofttion, againft which a dif. 
crect and modeft girl thduld guard 
with the utmoft vigilance. Ex. 
travagance is a great error, even 
where fortune will allow the cans 
of fupporting it. Many are the 
claims which the children of af. 
fligtion and want have upon the 
fuperfluous plenty of the rich. 
How much better expended would 
fome part of their redundance be, 
in relieving the neceflities of fuch, 
than in decorating their own per- 
fons, with every ornament which 
art,can contrive to create expenfe ! 

“¢ Neatnefs and propriety fhould 
be the main objects ; for lovelinefs 
needs no foreign aid to give it a 
paffport. Neatnefs is too often 
connected with the idea of a pru- 
difh fingularity ; but no gaudinefs 
of apparel, no richnefs of attire, 
no modifhnefs of appearance can 
be an equivalent for it. Propriety 
is that garb which becomes our 
fituation and circumftances in life. 
There certainly ought to be a 
difference between different ages 
and conditions, in this refpect. 
Many articles, ornamental to Mifs 
in her teens, would appear abfurd, 
fantaftical, and ridiculous in ma- 
turer years. Neither fhould the 
matronal robes, and the clofe cap 
hide the natural ringlets, and ealy 
fhapes of the blooming girl. 

“ It is a very falfe tafte which 
induces people in dependent and 
narrow circumitances, to imitate 
the expenfive mode of drefs which 
might be very decent for thofe 
who move in a higher fphere. 


“« To 
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t¢ To endeavour to conceal indi- 
gence by the affectation of extrava- 
gance, is committing a great offence, 
both againit ourfelves, and the com- 
munity to which we belong. The 
means of fupport fhould always be 
attended to. A conformity to thefe 
will render you more refpeéted for 

rudence, than a deviation for thé 
fake of fhow without fubftance; can 
make you admired. 

Louifa and Clarinda are ftrik- 
ing examples. They were both the 
daughters of reputable parents, whofe 
fituations in the world were eafy and 
comfortable, though not affluent. 
They were able to give their chil- 
dren a good education, but ng other 
portion. Gay, volatile, and ambi- 
tious, Louifa was the votary of fath- 
ion. A fuperior in drefs excited the 
keeneft fenfations of envy in her 
bofom ; and a rival in appearance 
gave her unfpeakable mortification. 
Diffatisfied with her natural charms, 
cofmetics and paints added to her 
expenfes, and betrayed her folly. 
She had many profeffed admirers, 
who found her a willing dupe to 
flattery, and who raifed htr vanity 
by praifing her excellent tafte. 

“« Leander, a gentleman of liberal 
education, fuperior merit, and hand- 
fome property, caft his eye around 
for a companion to fhare and enjoy 
thefe advantages with him. Louifa 
caught his attention. The ele- 
gance of her perfon, and fplendor 
of her appearance, charmed his im- 
agination, and infpired the idea of a 
fortune fufficient to fupport her ex- 
penfive ftyle of living. He paid his 
addreffes, and was received with the 
moft flattering encouragment. But 
how great was his difappointment, 
when he difcovered the {mallnefs of 
her refources, and the imprudence 
of her management ! This, faid he 
to himfelf, will never do for me. 
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Were my income far fupetior to 
what it is, it would not be adcquate 
to fuch unbounded extravagance. 
Befides, where fo little economy is 
practifed, while under parental gov- 
ernment, what muft be the confe- 
quence of that unlimited indulgence, 
which the confidetice due to a wife 
demands ? Were I to abridge her 
expenfes; and endeavour to re¢tify 
her fantaftical tafte, it would doubt- 
lefs foment diffenfion, difcord, and 
animofity, which muft terminate in 
wretchednefs. He refolved, how- 
ever, to try her real difpafition, by 
gently hinting his difapprobation of 
her gaiety. ‘This fhe refented';. and 
a rupture, which ended in a final 
feparation, enfued. She found, too 
late; the value of the man, whom 
fhe had flighted; and ever after re- 
gretted that folly which had irre- 
trieveably alienated his affections. 

“The modefty and neatnefs of 
Clarindia’s garb next caught Lean- 
der’s eye. Converfing with her on 
the fubject of drefs, the juftnefs of 
her fentiments gave him the higheft 
ideas of the rectitude and innocence 
of her minds A coftly article was 
offered for her purchafe 3 but fhe 
refufed it. It would not become 
me, faid fhe, nor any other perfon 
who has not an affluent fortune. If 
I had a fufficiency to buy it, I would 
procure fomething more fimple and. 
neceflary for myfelf ; and the over- 
plus might render an objeét of dii- 
trefs contented and happy. 

“ Yet was Clarinda always cle- 
gantly neat; always genteelly fath- 
ionable. Frugality and economy, 
free from scoliiion and extravagance, 
enabled her to indulge her own talte 
entirely ; and while fhe enjoyed 
that, fhe repined not at the fancied 
fuperiority of others. Leander 
found her all he wifhed, im appear- 


‘ance; all he hoped for, in reality. 
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AAs their taftes were correfpondent, 
and their higheft aim, when united; 
to pleafe each other, they were not 
dependent on the breath of fafhion 
for their happinefs. A compliance 
with its forms did not elate their 
pride, nor a departure from them, 


fill their hearts with peevifhnefs and 


difcontent.”” 

The Author has juttly confidered 
the art of letter-writing among the 
firft of female accomplifhments. ‘To 
render her work complete, fhe has 
added an epiftolary correfpondence 
between Mrs. W. her daughters and 
fate pupils. Thefe letters embrace 
a variety of fubjects, general and lo- 
eal, and are marked with that fenti. 
ment and vivacity, which ferm the 
firft qualities of this fpecies of com- 
polition. ‘Though this art, like that 
of converfation, is acquired more by 
practice than precept, good models 
are abfolutely neceffary for the be- 
ginner, as imitation mutt always pre- 
cede excellence. 

The letters ferve as a comment 
on the didaétic part, furnifhed by 
experience from the common occur- 
rences of life. While the young 
correspondent finds in them a ready 
afiftant, as a formulary, the will de- 
tive from them a greater acquifition 


in the cultivation of tafte and im. 
provement in knowledge and virtue, 
We know of no book of modern 
production, which may be more 
fafely recommended or promifes 
greater utility to the daughters of 
America. 

While man, ambitious to enroll 
his name on the lift of fame, can 
fee it written in charaéters of blood 
with exultation, and trace it in the 
enormity of his crimes without a 
bluth ; it affords pleafure to the phi. 
lanthropic mind to fee woman af- 
ferting a fairer claim, and building 
the fuperftructure of her.fame on the 
firm bafis of the focial affeétions 
and domeftic virtue. To cultivate 
and extend thefe, appears to be the 
laudable object of our fair Author. 
Fhe real friend of * focial order,” 
we with every fuccefs to the efforts 
ef her pen. While fhe and her 
kindred fifters devote their labours 
to the cultivation of the vineyard of 
domettic happinefs, we hope their 
example will draw the mifemployed 
talents of our own fex, from the 
beaten and barren field of political 
calumny, and convince them that 
laurels planted in fuch a foil, wilf 
foon wither, and that public good 
muft grow out of private virtue. 


A REBAPSOD Y. 


Half a ward to the wife, and the other half to the otherwi‘e. 


HAPPINESS is the avowed pur- 

fuit of all mankind, from the 
king to the. beggar ; and the latter 
as often approaches it as the former. 
Ambition fires the breaf{t of princes, 
and few confider the real welfare of 
their fubjeéts, but are animated, in 
moft of their purfuits, by mifguiding 
pride, or delufive vanity. From 
thefe motives thoufands of their peo- 
ple are often facrificed te accomplith 


fome rafh defign, which will only 
tend to lead them into a ‘labyrinth 
of perplexities, that may endanger 
their crowns, or even their perfonal 
fafety. The beggar’s ideas are all 
coniined to thé fuftenance of life and 
fufficient cloathing : thefe ends ob- 
tained, it matters not to him, wheth- 
er the Corfican Peacemaker reigns 
in Egypt or France, whether the 
Conttitution is kept whele or ay 
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fon is made Prefident. Having gain- 
ed fufficient alms, he fits down to a 
comfortable meal at night, and ea- 
joys his coarfe repaft beyond all the 
dainties of the greateft monarch on 
earth, who, cloyed with niceties, and 
the refinements of the table, his ap- 

etite is vitiated, and he has no rel- 
ifh for all the profufions of the culi- 
nary art. | 

To defcend a ftep lower, let us 
view the ftatefmen at eternal warfare 
with oppofition ; daily and nightly 
he fees and hears himfelf abufed ; 
his plans are marred and his projects 
circumyented : his abilities, nay his 
probity called in queftion, His pil- 
low is ftrewed with tharns ; reft is 
a {tranger to him ; his thoughts are 
totally occupied for the good of his 
country, (for we will fuppofe him 
honeft) whilft his ungrateful country 
revile him, and reprefent him as a 
moniter in human fhape. 

Even in more private life, a thou- 
fand anxieties await the rich and 
great. Solicitude for family con- 
nexions—a f{pendthrift fon—an ir- 
regular daughter—a_ carelefs or in- 
difcreet wife, with a variety of other 
cares, throw a melancholy gloom 
over the life of the fuppofed moit 
happy man. 

In a word, happine/s, though the 
ultimate purfuit of every human be- 
ing, from infancy to dotage, if we 
look round among our acquaintance, 
how few fhall we find who have ap- 
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proached the goal of their conftant 
purfuit and wifhes? Thofe ingredi- 
ents of felicity which are in our poi- 
feflion, or within our reach, we def 
pife and contemn, becaufe we know 
we can command them; whilf we 
foar at other objects that are unat- 
tainable, and which render us mifer- 
able. When we hear of aman who 
unexpectedly fucceeds to a great ef- 
tate, and whofe abilities and merit 
we are apt to think inferior to our 
own, we naturally fay, at leaft to 
ourfelyes—-‘* What a lucky fcoun- 
drel; what right had he-to fuch a 
fortune !”? Yet fuch reflections are 
mean and ridiculous, and only prove 
our envy and our folly. 

The only man who can be confid- 
ered happy, is he who can reconcile 
himfelf to his circumftances, be 
they what they may ; who can live 
within the limits of his income, 
and be independent of the world. 
But how few are there who have the 
fortitude and refolutian to purfue 
fuch a plan of conduct! Not one in 
a thoufand, I might fay ten thou- 
fand. The luft of power, the dlan- 
difhments of wealth, the phantom of 
honour, whether it {talks forth with 
a coronet or a ribband, a title ora 
place, are fo many ftumbling blocks 
to our felicity, which, as the poet 
happily expreffes it, is 
«“ O’erlook’d—feen double by the 

fool and wife.” 
X. 
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FASCINATING POWER OF SERPENTS. 


[From the Travels of Le Valliant into Africa.] 


N the. additional volumes of the 
Travels of Le Vartianr into 
Africa, appear fome very ftriking 
facts relative to the fafcinating power 
of ferpents. ‘T'wo of them are au- 
‘“Denticated on the evidence of the 


author. himfelf, and. the other is fane- 
tioned. by his belief in the veracity 
of the relator. 

The bafilifk of the ancients, the 
rattlefnake, &c. have been adduced 
as. inftances.of animals who or 
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the power of killing by their look. 
The power in the former has heen, 
perhaps prematurely, treated as a fa- 
ble—that of the latter has been bet- 
ter, though vaguely, afcertained, but 
the fa& has not been implicitly relied 
on by our naturalifts. The teftimo- 
ny, however, of fo refpeétable a tray- 
eller as Le Valliant, leaves it no 
Jonger in doubt, and Phyfiologifts 
have now before them the curious 
queftion to determine, as far as pofli- 
ble, relative to the caufe of this ex- 
traordinary property in ferpents. 
~ Le Valliant fuppofes the effec 
may be produced by a power fome- 
Hee liké that of eleétricity, as pof- 
fefled by the torpedo and the elec- 
trical eel of Surinam. This opin- 
ion may deferve confideration : it 
does not, however, account for an ef- 
feet produced without aétual contatt. 

The inftances produced by Le 

Valliant are briefly as follows : 
FIRSY INSTANCE. 

«¢ One day, in one of our excur- 
fions in hunting, we perceived a mo- 
tion in the branches of one of the 
trees. Immediately we heard the 
piercing cries of'a fhrike, and faw it 
tremble as if in convulfions. We 
firft conceived that it was held in 
the gripe of fome bird of prey ; but 
a clofer attention led us to difcover 
upon the next branch of the tree, a 
farge ferpent, that with ftretched-out 
neck, and fiery eyes, though perfedily 
ftill, was gazing at the poor animal. 
The agony of the bird was terrible ; 
but fear had deprived it of ftrength, 
and, as if tied by the leg, it feemed 
to have loft the power of flight. 
One of the company ran for a fufee ; 
but before he returned, the fhrike 
was dead, and we only fhot the fer- 
pent. I requefted that the diftance 
between the place where the bird 
had experienced the-convulfions, and 
that occupied by the ferpent might 


be meafured. Upon doing fo, we 
found it to be three feet and a haif, 
and we were all convinced that the 
fhrike had died neither from the bite, 
nor the poifon of its enemy. | 
{tripped it alfo before the whole 
company, and made them obferve, 
that it was untouched, and had not 
received the flighteft wound.” 
SECOND INSTANCE. 

‘© Hunting one day, in a marfhy 
piece of ground, | heard, all at once, 
in a tuft of reeds, a piercing and very 
lamentable cry. Anxious to know 
what it was, I ftole foftly to the 
place, where I Since” a {mall 
moufe, like the fhrike on the tree, in 
agonizing convulfions, and two yards 
farther a ferpent, whofe eyes were 
intently fixed upon it. The moment 
the reptile faw me, it glided away : 
but the bufinefs was done. Upon 
taking up the moufe, it expired in 
my hand, without its being pollible 
for me to difcover, by the moft at- 
tentive examination, what had occa- 
fioned its death.” — 

7 THIRD INSTANCE. 

«© The Hottentots, whom I con- 
fulted upon this incident, expreffed 
no fort of aftonifhment. Nothing, 
they faid, was more common ; the 
ferpent had the faculty of attracting 
and fafcinating fuch animals as it 
wifhed to devour. I had then no 
faith in fuch power: but fome time 
after, fpeaking of the circumftance 
in a company of more than twenty 
perfons, in the number of whom was 
Colonel Gordon; a captain of his 
regiment confirmed the account of 
the Hottentots, and affured me it 
Was an event which happened very 
frequently. * My teftimony,’ added 
he, ‘ought to have the more weight, 
as I had once nearly become myfelf 
a victim to this fafcination. While 
in garrifon at Ceylon, and amufing 

mvielf, like you, m hunting in a 
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rnarfh, I was, in the courfe of my 
fport, fuddenly feized with a con- 
vulfive and involuntary trembling, 
different from any thing I had ever 
experienced, and at the fame time 
was ftrongly attracted, and in fpite 
of myfelf, to a particular fpot of the 
marfh. Directing my eyes to this 
fpot, I beheld, with feelings of hor- 
ror, a ferpent of an enormous fize, 
whofe look inftantly pierced me. 
Having, however, not yet loft all 
power of motion, I embraced the 
opportunity before it was too late, 
and faluted the reptile with the con- 














tents of my fulee. The report was 


a talifman that broke the charin. 


All at once, as if by miracle, my 


conrulfion ceafed ; I felt myfelf able 
to fly ; and the only inconvenience 
of this extraordinary adventure was 
a cold fweat, which was doubtlefs 
the effect of my fear, and of the vio- 
lent agitation my fenfes had under- 
gone.’ 

_ Such was the account given me 
by this officer. I do not pretend 
to vouch for its truth; but the {to- 
ry of the moufe, as well as of the 
fhrike, I aver to be a fact.” 


OO 7 | Oooo. 
For the CotumbBian PueEnix. 


THE LAUGHER. Nol 


Dulce eft difcipere in loco. 


MONK, be not frightened —Rev- 

erend Gentlemen of the {carf, 
be not grieved—Deacon Numbhead, 
do not reel ; for I affure you I will 
never laugh unfeafonably.—Fellow 
Laughers, marvel not, although ] 
thus publickly aflume a title, which 
the rigid Chefler fieldians call clownifh, 
and although I, with the fame pub- 
icity, in open effrontery to many of 
their {traight-haired maxims, declare, 
that Tam glad I can laugh. I could 
never {ee the harm in fhaking one’s 
fides, any more than in fhaking one’s 
head, or fhaking hands. 

Fifty incontrovertible arguments 
might be adduced to prove the great 
utility of this pradétice, as. it) re- 
{pects the health—here, ‘‘ Friends to. 
Phyfic,”’ {heer not; as it refpedts the 
features and the ornaments of beauty : 
we never hear the poet chant the 
praife of the coral lip, without pene- 
trating, at leaft, as far as the row of 
ivory, which he fometimes calls 
pearls. Now pray tell how he would 
have fo exadly defcribed his mif- 


Horart. 


trefs, and efpecially thofe invifible 
enchanters, if the angel had never 
taken it into her head to have laugh- 
ed at him. 

T do not pretend to originality faf- 
ficient to keep me conftantly in ftock, 
did I not occafionally laugh at other 
folks ; and now, Gentlemen, you 
are called on to point out the harm 
in this ; provided always, that I 
never laugh at a ftranger, an honeft 
or poor man, merely becaufe he is 
honeft or poor, or any other perfon 
whomfoever, without defcribing to 
him, in a good-natured and tolerably 
polite manner, the real and primary 
caufe of my mirth. If he is diffatit- 
fied or angry, he is juft fit for my 
fhafts, and may expect more ; if 
otherwife, the great object 1s obtain- 
ed, he is reformed—I am pratitied. 

If I laugh at a man’s *foidles, 
which have become troublefome to 
my neighbors and myfelf 5. if I f2:- 
caftically fhrug at his vices, whic!: 
are effecting his fpeedy ruin, and en- 
dangering fociety, I plead pasar 
that 
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that 1 have net, laughed but in de- 
fence of my abfolute and relative 
rights. —The malignant {neer I hear- 
tily defpife ; it ditters as much from 
my kind of laughing, as mine from 
the fmiles of Providence. 

It is the aim of more to be thought 
happy, than really to be fo ; and as 
this object is more eafily obtained 
than fubftantial joy, I have given it 
chafe and have gained my point.— 
I am called the happieft man in the 
Commonwealth, and I really fup- 
pofe I am. 

What naturally dilpleafes moft 
people, gives me pleafure ; not be- 
caufe I rejoice at the mifery of oth- 
ers ; but as I take our intervals of 
evil to be far fhorter than thofe of 
good, I am pleafed when evils come ; 
becaufe they are dreaded till pat, 
and becaufe I know their fpeedy and 
frequent arrival will haften their de- 
parture. ‘The convalefcent confider 
chemielyes.exempts from difeafe and 
contagion ; but the veteran in health 
jooks at a fick bed with horror, be- 
caufe he knows he mutt have his 
turn. 

To beable to convert all thefe 
into laughter, is the art I boaft. 
Gay, when melancholy might bind 
me to defpair ; lively, whea fears 
and apprehenfions might immerfe 
every enjoyment in terror, I defy 
thefe puny ills, which devour half 
the happinefs of man, and fing when 
sations bleed.—I can philofophical- 
ty ridicule what are vulgarly termed 
unavoidable evils, and {mile as mean- 
ingly at the death of a friend, as a 
churl at the death of his wife. What 
i$ irretrievably loft cannot be a mo- 
ment recalled by grief, or the lofs 
diminifhed by weeping. My friend 
might have proved treacherous, and 


then would have deferved the pua_ 
ifhment he now can never receive, 
My brother might have withdrawn 
himfelf from my fociety, and forever 
have debarred me the pleafures, the 
lofs of which, others would mourn 
inceflantly, but at which I fimile and 
fay, Amen, 

A. well meaning author writes not 
for emolument, but to make others 
happy. This excellence of difpofi- 
tion I likewife arrogate to myfelf; 
for, reader, I give thee full liberty 
to be fo merry when thou fpeakelt 
of me, or when thou heareft me 
laugh, and to pay fo little regard to 
my feelings as to laugh at me, as 
much as fhall be fatisfying. Call 
me ftupid ; fay that I lack fenfibil- 
ity ; ftill I will not grieve thee with 
a charge of detraction ; but at fome 
more aufpicious feafon for the Laugh- 
er, make thee laugh at thy grofs mif- 
take of a charaéter, not the moft 
laughable, but one who never laughs 
with more feeling fatisfaGtion, than 
when he knows he makes his fpecies 
glad. 

To be always witty, or always 
laughing, would be like living con- 
ftantly on fweet-meats ; therefore, 
thou wilt find me always brief. 
Never will I tire thee by telling my 
dreams, or faying my prayers ; thefe 
are domeltic duties, and fhall not 
trouble thee. I too ‘highly value 
the public tafte to lavifh much of my 
advice; but to be capable of perti- 
nently laughing a rafcal out of coun- 
tenance, is worthy thie attention of 
all thofe whofe attention I crave ; 
and I am convinced that the art is 
never gained without much prac- 
tice, anda few hints from one as 


much experienced as the profefled 
Laugher. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
[From Racx’s Effays. } 


Know thyfelf. 


HE true knowledge of ourfelves 
is the moft valuable of all {ciences ; 
and to attain it, the moft neceflary 
of all acquifitions. | Upon - this 
knowledge depend the propriety of 
our actions, our fafety, and much of 
our prefent happinefs. 

Thefe truths are generally affented 
to in theory, but feldom prove fufli- 
ciently operative on our practice. 
Few willingly fubmit to purfue the 
arduous examination, What they are 
—how conftituted—what relation 
they ftand in to other beings—and 
what is the nature, extent, and in- 
fluence of their pafions and mental 
faculties ? Almoft every other kind 
of inquiry takes place of this, al- 
though it is the moft important of any 
that can employ the mind of man. 
While we are folicitous to become 
acquainted with every thing without 
us, we voluntarily remain ftrangers 
to, and ignorant of ourfelves, 

Three reafons may be afligned for 
this neglect ; the firft is, that from 
infancy we are taught to employ the 
greater part of our thoughts and at- 
tention on material objects, and in 
reafoning from, and about them. 
The fecond is, that an inquiry into 
the nature of our own minds, and 
the ftrength and influence of our fac- 
ulties and paflions, requires a ftronger 
exertion of thought than is agreeable 
to that indolence in which mankind 
are too apt to repofe. . And the 
third is, that felfexamination often 
prefents a humiliating profpe& to 
the mind, and conyiéts it of its own 
on folly and imprudence ; and is 
that account difagreeable to us. 
On thefe caufes I fhall make a few 
obferyations, 


Bras. 


Theufual mode of educating youth 
is very unfavourable to the know- 
ledge of ourfelves.—The years of 
infancy are fpent in mere trifling 
and amufement. When the period 
of life arrives, in which the mental 
faculties begin to expand and acquire 
vigour, the hours of inftruction and 
ftudy are confined to the common 
beaten track of fchool-learning. The 
languages, arts, and {ciences, clofe 
the {cene, and finith the man. He 
is indeed taught the general fyftem 
of moral ethics, and perhaps fome 
care is taken to enrich his mind with 
principles of religion and virtue; 
but little or no care is exercifed to 
excite in him an inquiry whence 
his various paflions arife—by what 
they are excited or reftrained—-how 
he may beft govern and diredt them 
aright—-and what is the mature and 
extent of thofe noble powers oi rea- 
fon and underftanding which he 
poffeffes. 

Hence, whén he has finifhed his 
education, and ripens into manhood, 
he is of nothing fo ignorant as him- 
felf. He has never examined the 
caufe of his ideas—whence his paf- 
fions arife—to what they moft {trong- 
ly tend—how they are beft controll- 
ed——and what connexion the various 
powers of the underftanding have 
with each other, and with the objects 
on which they are or ought to be 
exercifed.—Unaccuftomed to clofe 
thinking, he feldom acquires that 
juft train of reafoning by which alone 
difcoveries of this kind are made. 
Haying never been taught to regulate 
his ideas with precifion, he is loft 
inalabyriath. He appearsa riddle 
to himfelf, which he cannot explain . 
the 
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the employment becomes irkfome, 
and flies to fenfible objects for amuie- 
ment and gratification. 

By this voluntary renunciation of 
their nobleft privileges, and neglect 
of their mental powers, men become 
ftrangers to themfelyes, and remain 
contented in a ftate of ignorance, 
which often proves fatal to their 
peace and happinefs. Of the fecret 
fprings of their own actions, and of 
the natural rneans Heaven has fur- 
nifhed them with to avoid error, and 
embrate truth, they have no clear 
ideas. Hence they flatter theinfeives 
into a belief that their errors {pring 
from neceffity ; that wifdom and 
virtue ate notin any high degree at- 
tainable in this ftate of exiltence, 
and of courfe they are not endeav- 
ouring to arrive at that perfection 
of which their reafonable and intel- 
Jegtual nature is capable. 

From the want of knowing our- 
felves, atife two of the greateft errors 
that the htiman mind is capable of, 
viz. ambition, and fuperftition. The 
man who has never; by a careful ex- 
amination of his intelleual powers, 
difcovered their imperfection, con- 
fiders himfelf as a kind of an inde- 
pendent being, and fets up his reafon 
as the fupreme judge and god of 
his idolatry. Whatever he cannot 
comprehend by it, he ridicules, and 
{tamps with the epithet of enthufiafm. 
Hence he denies many of the fubli- 
meft myfteries of the Chriftian relig- 
ion, ‘ calls imperfection what he 
fancies fuch,” and in the pride of 
his heart fometimes calls in qucftion 
the Providence, or profanely ar- 
raigns the difpenfations and econo- 
my, of an All-Perfeé& Being. 

Having by thefe means reafoned 
himfelf out of his religion, he foon 
relaxes his fyftem of morals, and 
adapts it rather to the impulfe -of 

ihis owa paflions, than the nature of 


things, or the revealed will of yi. 
Creator. Humat laws now become 
the only check upon his condu@. 
His virtues are merely conttitutional, 
or fuch as he pradtifes for the fake 
of obtaining the honour and applaufe 
of men. His vices are indulged in 
proportion to the ftrength of his paf. 
fions, or the opportunity he has of 
gratifying thém with prefent fafety. 
To gain power, or wealth, or fame, 
is his principal fIudy. At the fhrine 
of thefe deities, every wife, religious, 
and mora! confideration is facriticed, 
His days are {pent in pride, pleafure; 
and a difregard to every thing which 
becomes the humility of beings liable 
to innumerable errors and dangers, 
and the dignity of that immortal na. 
ture which they poffefs, and by which 
they are allied to angels. 

In others, the want of knowing 
themfelves, produces effects of a dit- 
ferent and oppofite nature. © From 
this uncultivated ground {pring fu: 
perftition and bigotry. Men of dull, 
phlegmatic conttitutions, feeing the 
general prevalence of fenfual pailions 
in others, and feeling their effects in 
themfelves, have, through ignorance 
of the frame and conftitution of the 
human mind, wantonly pronounced 
human nature itfelf as altogether fal: 
Jen, wicked, and devilith. They 
have not diftinguifhed between the 
natural powers of man as the gift of 
his Creator, and thofe powers when 
corrupted, debafed, and perverted, 
by wilful difobedience to the divine 
Jaws, and the unreftrained indulgence 
of the animal paffions. But becaufe 
fome have darkened their uhder- 
{tandings by vicious praétice, and 
perverted their reafon, thefe men 
condemn the whole together ;—pro- 
nounce thofe noble powers them- 
felves corrupt ; and exclaim with all 
the bitternefs of an ignorant zeal 
againft the ufe of thom.—Hence 
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ditife many of the gtofs ertors in 
religious {peculation and practice, 
which are a {candal to the profeflion 
of Chriftianity. Hence {pring big- 
otry, uncharitablenefs, and fpiritual 
pride ; and pipe? see all the 
idle clamour of pafhionate or weak- 
headed zealots againft the exercife 
of men’s reafon and undetftanding 
in matters appertaining to religion. 
Hence alfo arife falfe notions veigeet. 
ing the Deity and his adorable at. 
tributes, and the erroneous modes of 
worfhip which we fee adopted by 
the enthufiaftic and fuperftitious part 
of mankind, to the difgrace of relig- 
ion itfelf. , 
Self-examination, and an acquaint- 
ance with the nature and extent of 


the powers and pafhions with which . 


we are endued, would difcover the 
folly and error of that inattention 


which is the object of my cenfure. 


Many have entered on this important 
talk, but from the humiliating prof- 
pect which firft prefents itfelf, have 
fhrunk back, and fought repofe in 
ignorance; ‘They have difcovered, 
that many of their aétions, which 
~— the approbation of the pub- 
ic as well as themfelves, fprung 
from motives very different from 
thofe to which felf-flattery had af- 
cribed to them. They fee temper- 
ance fometimes {pringing from the 
fear of difeafe ; chaftity from the 
dread of fhame; honefty practifed 
with a view to intere{t, and the con- 
fidence of mankind; and general 
regularity of manners, to obtain re- 
{pect and honour in the world. 
They perhaps feel an impulfe in 
themfelves to mariy vices, which out- 
ward confiderations only tend to re- 
{train them from ; and are confcious 
of fo many fecret faults, that. the 
profpeét becomes too painful to be 
long indulged. 
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But fuch fhould confider, that 
whatever they fee of this kind, it is 
in their power to rectify. “The 
weaknefs of their minds may be 
ftrengthened ; its wanderings may 
be reftrained ; its languor may be 
invigorated ; its views may be di- 
rected to proper objects; and its ac- 
tivity increafed; ' The natural ten- 
dency of the paflions may be ex- 
plored and regulated ; their ca- 
reer may be checked, or theii 
force applied to fome ufeful and fal- 
utary purpofe. 

_ The knowledge of our ruling paf- 

fions, and to what they tend, will in- 
ftruét us to correét their influence, 
timely to retreat from the objects 
of their gratification, and to guard 
the avenues, through which dan- 
ger may affail us. 

Let the man, whofe ruling paflion 
is the mdulgence of his appetites, 
beware of trufting himfelf at a feait 5 
ot of joining the convivial circle ovet 
a bottle. If avarice govern him, let 
him call a little pride to his aid, as 
the leffer evil, which will beft cor- 
re&t the other, by exciting him to 
defpife its meannefs. If ambition 
tule him, he fhould either retreat 
from whatever feeds it, or render it 
a virtue, by fuffering it only to ex- 
cite him to acts of public benefit to 
mankind. If honour and fame are 
the obje&s of his purfuits, and have 
charms which he cannot refift, let 
him feek to obtain them by fuci a 
courfe of virtuous and honourable 
conduét as merits them. 

Thus moft of our paflions may et- 
ther be reftrained within due bounds, 
by encouraging their oppofites, or 
rendered ufeful by turning them into 
proper channels. None of them 
were given to be extirpated or whol- 
ly reftrained. ‘They are only to be 
tegulated by the more noble facul- 
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ties, under the influence of a fuperior 
LACEpIC. 
at Yt is thé. parent of almoft every 
virtue. Anger is neceflary to pre- 
vent our finking into a ftate of pufil- 
lanimity, which would encourage 
every fpecies of infylt and impofi- 
tion.. Avarice and prodigality fland 
oppofed to each other; in a public 
light, the one is neceffary to the 
being of the other; either fingly 
would foop prove deftru&ive to hu- 
man happinefs. Pride, although not 
the proper object of man’s indulgence, 
may under fome circumftances be 


ufeful. It prevents our relaxing in- 


to ignorance and barbariim; it is 
aifo the parent of fhame ; and fhame 
prevents the open indulgence of ma- 
ny vices in men who want a better 
motive. Ambition, although pro- 
ductive of many difmal confequences 
when indulged on a large fcale, is 
often productive of good; when 
turned into proper channels, it be- 
comes a fpecies of emulation which 
excites men to the moft nuble and 
beneficent actions. This is alfo the 
cafe with the love of fame. In or- 
der to obtain it, many have attempt- 
ed and accomplithed things of the 
higheft importance and honour to 
{fates and nations, aswell as indi- 
viduals ; and which none would 
have undertaken, without this pow- 
erful f{himulus. Thus, like the ele- 
ments m the natural world, the paf- 
fions are all neceflary, and tend to 
correct edch other in the mind of 
man. And with refpe& to their 
prevalence in individuals, it. has pleaf- 
ed the Wife Author of all fo to con- 
con{tiute things here below, that 
“¢ partial evil’’ is, in this fenfe, < uni- 
verfal good ;’”’ becaufe all conduce 
to the harmony and general order of 


the univerfe. 


But a dilcovery of the nature and 


tendency of our paflions, and of the 
means to govern them, is not the 
whole advantage arifing from felf. 
examination. We find implanted 
in our minds many virtuous and kind 
affections, which are overlooked in 
the -hurry of life, and which is our 
duty and. intereft to cherith with the 
utmoft care and diligence. Thefe, 
by proper culture, will expand and 
bleom with increafing beauty and 
ftrength ; and prove a fource of hap. 
pinefs and comfort to ourfelves and 
others. He who examines his own 
heart with attention, will fee that it 
is not a fteril foil. The weeds and 
tares that frequently overfpread it, 
fhew its capability of producing the 
excellent fruits of virtue. The 
more he becomes acquainted with 
his weaknefs and ftrength, the more 
he will fee the neceflity of exerting 
the. one to aflift the other ; and, 
with an humble heart, contemplate 
his own dignity and importance, as 
a being formed for happinefs and 
immortality. 

When he exalts his views to the 
nobler powers of reafon, underftand- 
ing, and judgment, and examines 
their f{irength and extent, the prof- 
pect: becomes more pleafing. He 
then fees that he is a compound of 
terreftrial and celeftial natures ; that 
his prefent imperfection arifes from 
his connexion with this world; a 
connexion that will foon be broken ; 
and that, when releafed from the im- 
prifonment and influence of thefe el- 
ements, he wiil thine forth in all his 
dignity as an immortal creature. of 
God. 

When he confiders the force and 
extent of his intelleftual powers, 
even while clothed with this ‘* mor- 


‘tal vefture of decay,” and reflects on 


their more glorious expanfion in the 
world of fpirits, it wilh elevate his 
views ; 
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views ; lead him to afpire after the 
perfection of his nature, and the true 
end of his being. He will fee that 
his connexion with God, the fource 
of all perfeétion and felicity, is the 
only fource of his happinefs in time 
and throughout eternity. Although 
we are all the children of the Uni- 
verfal Parent by creation, there isa 
nearer relation in which we ftand to 
him ;—a relation indiffoluble in its 
nature! We are emanations (if I 
may be allowed the term) of that 
celeftial effence which can never be 
annihilated. ‘This infinitely furpaff- 
es every other connexior in its glo- 
rious confequences, and will remain 
a fource of undecaying felicity when 
they fhall be difflolved forever. 
Hence the man who dzows, will, 
from a juft fenfe of his dignity, rev- 
erence himfelf. Although fenfible 
of human weaknefs, he will fee his 
confequence, and feel his intellectual 
{trength ; and be confcious whence 
he derived it. He will not content 
himfelf with the amufements and ac- 
quifitions which terminate with time, 
and fenfe, and mortal life, but afpire 
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after higher and higher degrees. of 
refinement and perfection. 

In proportion as he acquires the 
knowledge of himfelf, he will fee the 
neceflity of a ftill more excellent ats 
tainment, even the true knowledge 
of God ;~—-a knowledge which is of 
all the moft interefting and glorious. 

We indeed behold the Deity in 
that beautiful difplay df his works 
which nature exhibits. The whole 


_earth 1s full of his wonders. All] 


things declare his praife. But the 
knowledge of him, as our preferver, 
our ftrength, and refuge in this world, 
and the feurce of eternal bleflednefs 
in the world and life that is to come, 
can only be attained by an humble, 
reverent attention to the dictates of 
his Spirit of grace, manifefted in the 
confciences of all men as their only 
fure guide and director in the way to 
his kingdom. : 

Whofoever follows this divine 
guide, this “ word nigh in the 
heart,’’ will, at the clofe of his race 
here, be qualified to become a mem- 
ber of the church triumphant, and 
join his elder brethren in glory. 
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For the CotumsBian PuHenix, 


Meffrs. Hawais €9 Tizrorson, 


Lf you-think the following worthy your pages, it is yours. 
A LESSON FOR JUDGES. 


HE fon of a rich Italian merchant 
had been* travelling for a year 

in the fouth of that kingdom, and 
was to have embarked at Marfeilles 
to vifit Spain, and thence to pafs in- 
to England. At Nifmes he fell in 
love with a young lady, who prom- 
fed to marry him at his return. 
The unhappy young man, on quit- 
ting his miftrefs, propofes to himfelf 
the pleafure of Vauclus, where the 


immortal pefrarch receives the paff- 
ing tribute of a figh from every trav- 
eller as he vifits chafte Laura’s tomb. 
As he was going through the Popiffi 
territory of Avignon, 4 murder was 
committed by a man dreffed in a greet 
frock. The young Italian had like- 
wife a green dock ; and the guards 
who were in fearch of the murderer, 
guided by falfe appearances, feized 


on him, and two other mien not far 
off ; 
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off ; they were all three loaded with 
irons and thrown intoa gaol. The 
man in green, who was fuppofed to 
have committed the murder, being 
brought before the awful magiftrate, 
and interrogated, denies, with a prop- 
er and manly aflurance, the fac, and 
perfifts in being innocent. The im- 
perious Judge, unaccuftomed to re- 
ceive fuch bold anfwers, after load- 
ing him with the molt execrable ex- 
preffions, ordered him to be put to 
the torture. He fuffered all thofe 
torments invented by the moft bar- 
barous and refined cruelty, with a 
furprifing fortitude ; they could not 
make him own a crime he had never 
perpetrated, and the only words that 
_ he uttered were, I am innocent—for- 
give them, Lord, for they know not 
what they are doing. 

The proofs not being quite fatis- 
factory they did not dare to condemn 
him to death ; but upon thefe /emi 
proofs, they fent him'to the gallies 
for five years, at Toulon. The 
young man wrote the whole of this 
unlucky affair to his banker at Paris, 
begging him not to let his father 
in Italy know what had happened, 
for fear of haftening his death, if he 
thought him culpable; or of involy- 
ing him in endlefs trouble by at- 
tempting to annul the fatal fentence 
- of Avignon ; befides, he hoped that 
his innocence might be clearly prov- 
ed, as it happened foon after. The 
- money his father allowed him for 
travelling was pundtually remitted to 
the gallies by the Paris banker, who 
received the cuftomary receipts with 
a falfe date from Madrid, London 
or Paris. es . 

By the will of Providence that 
will never permit the innocent to 
fuffer, the real murderer was con- 
demned to the gallies for another 
crime, and as chance would have it, 


was chained to the fame oar with 
the innocent young Italian. The 
villain behaved in fuch a fhockin 
manner that he was hated by all the 
flaves, and at length he completed the 
feore of his crimes by killing the 
ferjeant of the guards. Before his 
execution he declared before M. de 
Jean, grand provoft of Toulon har- 
bour, that he had committed the 
murder near Avignon, for which 
another man was fent to the gallies, 
His teftimony confirmed the whole 
of the depofition, and M. de Jean, 
in order to deliver the unhappy young 
man from a punifhment he did not 
deferve, began’ to act fo vigoroully, 
and fo earneftly, that the King of 
France ordered the young Italian to 
be difcharged ; and declared by his 
letters that he was wrongfully con- 
demned for a crime he had not com- 
mitted. ; 
When the young man had receiv- 
ed the moft flattering hopes of M. de 
Jean, of his delivery, he wrote to 
his miftrefs the whole of his fad hif- 
tory, and fhe, thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of his doleful tale, ac- 
ns him immediately that his 
ather and mother were dead, and 
that fhe fhould come to Toulon to 
fee him. True love never harbours 
fufpicions ; fhe was fure her lover 
could not deceive her, and repaired 
immediately to Toulon—to the very 
galley, among the flaves. I leave 


to the reader to paint to his mind 


the tender interview. The fcene 
affected all the beholders; and it 
was with difficulty the two lovers 
were recovered to life after the mu- 
tual fhock they were feized with at 
their firft meeting. ‘Two days after; 
his Maijefty’s orders were obeyed, 
and the marriage was celebrated. 
The young couple were happy in 
each other, but the young man wifb- 
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ed to have his charaéter re-eftablifh- orders, went poft to Rome, and with 
ed in the eyes of the world. The the king’s letters; his fuit was re- 
uthappy young Italian, delivered ceived, and his innocence proclaimed 
fiom flavery through his Majefty’s in all parts of France and Italy. 





| Meffrs. Hawxins & Titrotson, 


IT has long been a queftion among Critics, whether Rhyme is on ornament, or 
a defed, in writing. The following Extrad from a late periodical publica- 
tion, on that fubjed?, I think fully decides it.. Yours, Pross. 


ON ENGLISH RHYME. 


WHILE the fentimental reader 
values hnnfelf upon “ being 
pleafed, he knows not. why, and 
cares not wherefore,” the. philofo- 
phical critic will not think it quite 
abfurd, to inveftigate the fources of 
the pleafures we derive from literary 
produétions ; and to diftinsuifh fuch 
as are the genuine no ge of truth 
and nature, from thofe which owe 
their exiftence to falfe opinion or 
depraved tafte, and are preferved by 
the mere force of habit and cuftom. 
That we are often pleafed with 
things which ought not to pleafe us, 
is as true in matters of tafte, as in 
morals ; and, in both cafes, it is only 
by bringing our feelings to the ftand- 
ard of reafon, that we can determine 
whether they ought to be indulged. 
If, as we daily fee, it is in the 
power of fafhion, by the capricious 
ftrokes of his harlequin-wand, to va- 
ry, at pleafure, the forms of beauty ; 
and, in endlefs freaks, to make that 
which to-day is enchanting, to-mor- 
row odious and fhocking ; why may 
not time and habit be able, by a con- 
trary procefs, to reconcile us to ab- 
furdities ; and to make us fancy 
beauty and excellence, where there 
is, in reality, nothing but whim and 
conceit ? Will it, then, in this age of 
innovation, be thought too daring 
aa intryfion into the myfteries of fa- 


cred poefy, if we venture to inquire, 
whether the modern pra¢tice of writ- 
ing verfe in rhyme, be founded in 
nature and reafoén, and confonant to 
the genuine principles of tafte ?—or, 
whether the pleafure derived from 
it, be not the mere effect of arbitrary 
affociation ?~—whether, if the origin, 
nature, and effects, of this prattice 
be fairly examined, it will not be 
found, that. ryhme, inftead of being 
an ornament, is a defect, in verfe ? 
If we were inclined to refer the 
ueftion to the decifion of authority, 
fich an appeal would be ineffectual. 
Againft the oracular decifion of Dr. 
Johnfon, though fupported by the 
voice of other critics of no mean 
name, it might be fufficient to caft 
into the oppofite fcale the weighty 
judgment of Milton, who has faid, 
that ‘¢ ryhme is no neceflary adjunct, 
or true ornament, of poem or good 
verfe ; but the invention of a barbar- 
ous age, to fet off wretched matter 
and lame metre, graced, indeed, 
fince, by the ufe of fome famous 
modern poets, carried away by cuf- 
tom, but much to their own vexation, 
hindrance, and conftraint, to exprefs 
many things otherwife, and for the 
moft part worfe, than they would 
have exprefied them.” If the fuc- 
cefs of many modern poets, inrhyme, 
be urged as a proof, in fact, of the 
excellence 





























excellence of. this: mode of verfify- 
me, it will remain to be afked, 
whether the fame genius, and the 
fame tafte, exercifed without * the 
troublefome bondage of rhyming,” 
might not have produced perform- 
ances of {till higher merit. Ifa nu- 
merous band of great poets fhould 
be thought to have given this praétice 
the fanétion of their approbation, by 
writing, for the moft part, in rhyme, 
it fhould be recollected, that feveral 
of the more eminent of our Englith 
poets have expreffed their reftlefinefs 
under this grievous yoke. Dryden, 
of whom Johnfon has faid, perhaps 
with exaggerated praife, that ‘ to 
him we owe the improvement, per- 
haps, the completion, of our metre,” 
calls ryhme 

“ At beft, a pleafing found, and fair bar- 

barity.” 

Rofcommon confeffes, that rhyme 
is the caufe of many faults; and 
that, 

“ Too ftri& to rhyme, we flight more afe- 
ful laws.” . 

Prior, in fober profe, complains, 
that rhyme ‘ is too confined ;” and 
that “it cuts off the fenfe at the 
end of every firft line, which mutt 
always rhyme to the next following, 
and confequently produces too fre- 
quently an identity in found, and 
brings every couplet to the point of 
an epigram :”—‘** He that writes in 
rhymes,” fays this fkilful rhymer, 
‘+ dances in fetters.” The ingeni- 
ous author of Phedra and Hippoly- 
tus laments that ‘* tyrannic rhyme 
ties the poet in needlefs bonds.” 

** Procruftes like, the axe or wheel applies, 

To lop the mang? d fenfe, or ftretch it in- 
to fize.; 

At beft a crutch, that liftsthe weak along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong ; 

And the chance thoughts, when govera’d 


by the clofe, 
Oft rifé to fultian, or deftertd to profe.” 
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Even the witty Butler, who has, 
perhaps, ufed rhyme to better pur. 

fe than any other poet, has em. 
ployed his playful fancy in ridiculing 
it; and has acknowledged, that in 
rhyming couplets, one verfe is made. 
for the other; and that 


“ Rhyme the rudder is of verfes, 
With which, like fhips, they ftcer their 
courfes,” 


If the merit of rhyme be eftimat- 
ed by its parentage, little can be faid 
in its favour. It can boaft no alli- 
ance with thofe preat mafters of fine 
writing, the Greeks and Romans. 
Homer and Virgil knew nothing of 
rhyme ; and had they known it, 
there can be little doubt that they 
would have defpifed it. If modern 
refearch has difcovered fome traces of 
this ingenious device in the Eaftera 
nations, it is certain, that with refpect 
to us, the practice has origipated 
from bards, or monks. Among the 
latter, the idle hours of monattic life 
were often worn away in writing 
wretched Latin rhymes, in honour 
of Chrift, the Virgin Mary, or fome 
newly-created faint. About the 
time that we find an acroftic, with 
the name Fe/us at each end of the 
lines, we meet with the following 
tender rhymes ; 

“ Fefis decus angelicumy 

in aure dulce canticum, 


In ore mel i, eta 
dn corde neGar Calicum 


ae loco fuero, 

eum Fefum defidero, 
Duam leius eum invencro ! 
Quam felix sum tennero !” 


“ Jefus, my glory, name angelic ! 

*Tis in the ear, the fweetelt mufic ; 

*Tis in the mouth, honey delicious ; 

Tis in the heart, nectar moft precious : 
Whatever place to me fhall be given, 
Jefus ftill with me, *t will be my heaven: 
Wrapt in delight, wherever I find him, 


_ While in niy armeé 1 joyfully bind him.” 


The 
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The reft muff not be capied, 
This kind of rhymes continued to 
be the amufement of the monks, till 
the reformation. Harrington, in his 
Nuge Antique, has preferved a hymn, 
with the notes, which was fung in 
their cells, till, he fays, * goodlie 
king Henry fpoiled their fynging.”’ 
The hymna was calied “ Black 
Saunte,’ or, * Hymn to Saunte 
Satan.” From the authors of fuch 
enchanting ftrains, was it too much 
to expect improvements upon the 
Pindaric or Horatian lyre ? 

In order to eftimate, correétly, 
the value of this improvement, let 
us endeavour to analyfe the nature, 
and inveftigate the operation of 
thyme. Rhyme is the repetition 
of the fame found, or founds, at in- 
tervals, either regular, or irregular. 
Sometimes the rhyming fyllables are 
fingle, fometimes double ; fometimes 
the rhymes occur uniformly in coup- 
lets ; fometimes they are placed al- 
ternately, or in forms {till more com- 
plex. In all thefe varieties, it is 
very evident, that the pleafure which 
rhymes afford, does not altogether 
arife from the repetition of fimilar 
founds. No ear would be gratified 
with the recital of a column of rhym- 
ing words, from a fpelling-book, or 
arhyming dictionary. In lines of 
unequal length, written without any 
regard to numbers, the effect of the 
thymes is loft; as will be eafily 
perceived, in the following lines, 
from Dean Swift’s' Mrs. Harris’s 
Petition : 


“ 1 was never taken for a conjurer before, 
I'd have you to know : 

Lord, faid 1, don’t be angry, I’m fure, I 
never thought: you fo ; 

You know, I honour the cloth; I defign to 
be a parfon’s wife ; 

T never took one in your coat for a conju- 
rer in all my life.” 


As far, however, as the pleafure of 
rhyme is to be referred fimply to the 
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frequent recurrence of fimilar founds, 
it perhaps arifes chiefly, if not entire- 
ly, from the furprife excited by aa- 
expected. combinations, and is to be 
confidered as belonging to the lowe: 
fpecies of wit. In converlation, 
fuch combinations of fimilar founds 
feldom occur; and therefore, when 
they happen, we ufually notice them 
with fome degree of furprife. It is 
the continuation of the fame percep- 
tion which we experience, whea we 
hear the frequent return of rhymes 
in ftudied verfe ; and hence it is, 
that in reading long works, written 
in rhyme, the pleafure, as far as de- 
pends upon the rhyming words alone, 
gradually decreafes, till, at length, 
the furprife ceafing, the repetition 
becomes tirefome. ‘“ Rhyme (fays 
lord Katmes) roufes the attention, 
and produces an emotion moderately 
gay, without dignity or elevation.” 

If this be the true explanation of 
the pleafure arifing from rhyming 
words, it is evident, that the ufe of 


this ornament, if it muft be called - 


fuch, is a kind of low wit ; and that 
the ear is gratified by’ it, for the 
fame reafon that the eye is’ amufed 
by anagrams and acroftics. It may 
then be fairly afked, what alliance 
is there between the puerile amufe- 
ment. of jingling fyllables, and the 
fublime and elegant pleafures of gen- 
uine poetry? We are difpleafed, 
when Shakefpeare intrudes 2 pun in 
the midft of his noble flights of fancy, 
or tender ftrokes of paflon: what, 
but cuftom, could enable us to en- 
dure, in the more elevated kinds. of 
verfe, the perpetual intrufian ‘of a 
ftill lower fpecies of wit, in the un- 
ufual combinations of fimdar founds:? 
The noble exertions of creative. ge- 
nius are degraded, and: great things 
are confounded with {mall, when 
the poet clothes his grand concep- 
tions in the fantaftic drefs of rhym- 
ing 
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ing couplets ; and it is habit alone, 
which renders us infenfible of the 
incongruity. Could we diveft our- 
felves Gf the prejudice arifing from 
habit, it would be impoflible to read 
two paflages of nearly equal poetic 
merit, one in rhyme, the other m 
biank verfe ;—fuch, for example, as 
Pope’s celebrated imitation of Ho- 
mer’s Night-Piece, at the end of the 
eighth book of the Ihiad,and Milron’s 
defcription of Night, in the fourth 
book of the Paradife ‘Lo{t;,—with- 
out feeling, that, while, ii the latter, 
ju and beautiful imagery appears 
without alloy in all the dignity of 
poetical language, the former lofes 
fome portion of the effect of imagery 
equally juft and beautiful, by an un- 
feafonable and incongruous mixture 
of the trivial and playful. 

But, it will be faid, that in eft- 
mating the value of rhyme, we ought 
not to confider the mere reiteration 
of fimilar founds, but obferve the 
efte& of this repetition, when com- 
bined, at regular. intervals, with 
metrical numbers. ‘Thus combined, 
rhyme is fuppoted to furnifh an ad- 
mirable expedient for conitruéting 
harmonious verfes in languages whofe 
metre is fcanty and imperfe@t. Dr. 
Johnfon vindicates the ufe of rhyme, 
in Englifh verfe, chiefly on. this 


ground: “ The mufic (fays he) of 


the Englifh heroic line {trikes the 
ear fo faintly, that it is eafily loft, 
unlefs all the fyllables of every line 
co-operate together: this co-opera- 
tion can only be obtained by the 
prefervation of every verfe unmin- 
gled with another, as a diftineét fyf- 
tem of founds: and this diftinétnefs 
is obtained and preferved by the arti- 
fice of rhyme.” By 
In this argument it is too confident- 
ly aflumed, that the Englith language 
is fo defectivein metrical power, as to 


render the help of rhyme neceffary, 
If it be true; that Englith verfe i. 
formed. by accent, and not by quan- 
tity, itis at leaft as eafy to afcertain 
which fyllables ina verfe are accent: 
ed or unaecented; as which are lons 

a) 
or fhort: If, from long habit; En- 
glifhmen have taught their ears to 
find no melody in Englith verfe, 
without the prevalence of that repr. 
lar.recurrence of accentéd fyllables, 
which anfwers either to the iambic, 
the trochaic, or the anapzftic toc: 
in ancient profody ; the difficulty of 
framing thefe, in verfes and: ftanzas 
of a given form, cannot be greater 
than that of arranging words in all 
the varieties of feet and mceafure, 
which the feveral kinds of. Greek 
and Latin verfe require. Though 
Englifh poets have relied too much 
upon their accuftomed auxiliary, to 
make many experiments in blank 
verfe ; we are not without fuccefsful 
examples to prove, that the Englih 
language is capable of metrical mel- 
ody without ryhme. What ear is 
not charmed with Collins’s Ode to 
Evening; or Mrs. Barbauld’s Ode 
to Spring ? 

If it be allowed, that rhyme is 
not a ‘ neceflary help,”’ it mufl, at 
the famie time, be admitted to be a 
grievous incumbrance: | 

One obvious inconvenience. at- 
tending the ufe of rhyme, is, that it 
puts a troublefome reftraint upon the 
writer in the conftruétion of his pe- 
riods. Each couplet being, by it- 
felf, an entire ftructure of melody, 
it is naturally expeéted, that it fhould 
terminate with a paufe in the fenfe. 


‘In ftanzas where the rhyme is alter- 


nate, or mixed, it is commonly 
thought neceffary that the fenfe and 
the melody fhould be . completed 
together. Where thefe rules are 
frequently. violated, the effect of the 
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rhyme and numbers is impaired. 
The poet, in thus bringing every pe- 
riod to its proper Uimenfichs, is 
fometimes obliged to f{tretch out a 
fentence beyond its proper length, 
but much more frequently to reftrain 
his ideas, and contraét his expref- 
fions, that both may be brought 
within the exact compafs of his 
meafure. As lord RKaimes fays; 
“‘ the feritence muft be curtailed and 
broken to pieces, to make it {quare 
with the. curthefs of rhyme.” In 
fome inftances, this may produce 
concifenefs and energy, and Pope 
has often been mentioned as a hap- 
py example of this effet: But 
whatever real advantage is gained in 
this refpeé&t by rhyme, would be as 
well obtained in meafured ftanzas 
without it : and it is furely a fufficient 
check upon the flight of genius, to 
tie it down to the laws of verfe; 
without, at the fame time, loading it 
with the fhackles of rhyme. 

An objection, of. ftill greater 
weight, againit the ufe of rhyme, 
arifes from the reftraint which it un- 
avoidably lays upon the writer’s con- 
ceptions and expreflion. It cannot 
be fuppofed, that, of the words 
which dare nioft proper to exprefs the 
poet’s ideas, a fuficient number fhall 
have fimilar endings 3 and that thefe 
very words fhall exaétly fall into 
that place which at once beft fuits 
the numbers and grammatical con- 
firuction, and is the propet intert- 
val of the rhymie. In fome inftances, 
it muft happen, that of the proper 
words in a couplet, no two fhall be 
fo fortunate in their terminations as 
to tally with each other. In-other 
inftanees, though there fhould be 
two rhyming words within the re- 
quired limit, it may not be poffible, 
without the moft awkward tranfpofi- 
tion, or even with it, to bring thefe 
two words to a proper diftance from 
O o° 
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each other at the clofe of the lines. 
Whenever either of thefe cafes hap- 
pen, the poet, being determined 
not to part with his rhymes, mutt 
give up his poetical idea, and thus 
make a facrifice of fenfe to found. 
For the fame reafon that the 
thyming poet muft drop many 
thoughts and expreifions, which he 
might have wiihed to introduce, he 
mult be often guided in the choice 
and atrangement of his ideas by the 
words which he finds it neceffary to 
place at the clofe of his verfes. It will 
feldom happen, that both lines of a 
couplet will be entirely dictated by 
fancy or fentiment ; a fegard to the 
rhyme will almoft neceffarily diate 
the One or the other. A {mall de- 
gree of attention to the train of ideas 
in many of our moft admired poems; 
will fhow, that thoughts and expre!- 
fions are often introduced for the 
fake of the rhyrne; which would not 
otherwife have been admitted. This 
is fo manifeft in every page of our 
modern rhyming verfions of the an- 
cient poets, that it is a perverfion of 
terms to call themi tranflations. ‘l’he 
experiment has been fairly tried; by 
two poets of acknowledged excel- 
lence, in rendering irito Englifh verfe 
the firft poem of antiquity: and 
though fome may be difpofed to 
think Pope’s Lliad a better poem 
than Cowper’s, few perfons will, 1 
believe, doubt, that, as a tranflation, 
the formier is inferior to the latter, 
and chiefly becaufe it is burdened 
with rhyme. The fame effect is ap- 
patent in every other kind of ferious 
poetry. Take an example from 


Pope’s Eloifa to Abelard : 
“ Ye rugged rocks, which holy knees have 


worn ! | 

Ye gtots and caverns, fhagg’d with horrid 
thorn ! 

Shrines, where their vigils pale-ey’d vir- 
gins keep, 


And 
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And pitying faints, whofe ftatues learn to 
weep ! 
Tho” cold, like yon, ummov’d and filent 
grown, 
I have not yet forgot myfelf to ftone.” 
Here, probably, the word ¢horn, 
happening to rhyme with worn, fug- 
gefted the image of the fecond line ; 
the fourth line was conceived before 
the third, and led the poet into the 
trival expreflion, ‘keep their vigils ;”’ 
and the laft line, alfo formed before 
its fellow, requiring a rhyme to the 
word flone, prompted the flat and in- 
elegant phrafe, “ grown unmov’d 
and filent.”,"—-When Pope had fram- 
ed the ftrong line, 


* An honeftman’s the nobleft work of God,” 


he was, doubtiefs, refolyed, at all 
events, to make another line for its 
fake, and wrote, to precede it, the 
quaint verle, 


* A wit’s a feather, and a chief’s a rod.” 


Even writers of the firft order 
have fometimes been betrayed, by 
the feduction of rhyme, into inhar- 
monious and unpoetical compofition, 
which could not have efcaped them 
in blank verfe. Pope has hazarded 
the following couplets : 

“ Unfinifh’d things one knows not what 
to call, 

Their gemeration’s fo equivocal.” 

“ Some beauties yet ne precepts can de- 
clare, 

For there's a happinefs, as well as care.” 

And Dryden, in his rhyming trag- 
edy of Aurengzebe has written : 

“ Are-you fo loft to fhame ? 


Morat, Morat, Morat, you love the name 
So well, your every -queftion ends in thgt, 





“You force me ftill to anfwer.you, orat.” 


Such miferable jingle as this, is, 


little better than Sternhold’s eke alfo, 
and almoit deferves a place with the 


folfowing notable ftanza : 


“ And Og the giant large, 
And Bafan king’ a/f, 

Whofe land, for heritages - , . 
He gave his people—-#ho’.” 


* 


Another argument againft the uf 
of rhyme, of too much weight to be 
omitted, is, that it produces.a tire. 
fome fimilarity of expreflion in dif. 
ferent poems. ‘The rhyming vocab. 
ulary being, in every language, ex. 
ceedingly {mall, in comparifon with 
that of words proper for verfe, every 
verfifier neceflarily turns his thoughts 


to the fame {trings of rhyming words 


which have been hacknied by former 
poets; and it is fcarcely pofhible, ef. 
pecially on fimilar fubje&ts, that the 
fame rhymes fhould not frequently 
fuggeft. to different writers fimilar 
ideas and exprefhons. _ Perhaps this 
circumftance, more than any other, 
has contributed to produce the ap. 
pearance of imitation in the writings 
-of modern Englifh poets, and to en- 
courage an idea, by no means juft, that 
the fubjects of poetry are almoft ex- 
haufted, and that genius will, in this 
late. age, in vain attempt any thing 
new. 

Rhyme, then, inftead of being an 
Ornament, may be pronounced, in 
general, an incongruous appendage, 
and a troublefome incumbrance ot 
verfe. In works of wit and hv- 
mour, indeed, fuch as thofe of But- 
ler and Swift, rhyme poffeffes its 
proper province, and may be advan- 
tageoufly retained, as a fource of 
unexpected and whimfical combina- 
tions :—but from every other kind 
of poetical compofition, however 
bold the innovation, it might, per- 
haps, be areal improvement to dif- 
mifs it altogether. The good fenfe, 
and correét talte, of modern times, 
has’ detected the abfurdity of deck- 
ing tragedy in the trim drefs of 
rhyme; what is wanting, but a due 
attention to the fubjeét, to extend 
the profeription which has banifhed 
rhyme from the Englith ftage, to all 
ferious poetry ? 

Whether the Englifh language 
admits of any fubftitute for rhyme, 
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by which the end of a verfe may be 
as diftinétly marked, as by the dactyl 
and {pondee in hexameters ; wheth- 
er varieties of verfe, compofed of 
regular feet, fimilar to thofe of the 
ancient lyrics, can be fuccefsfully at- 
tempted ; or, whether it. be more 
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favourable to the genuine fpirit and 
primary .end of poetry, that metrical 
melody fhould remain in the irregu- 
lar and defective {tate in which: it 


‘ appears in our blank verfe, are quef- 


tions {till left /udjudice. 





aT Owen woe ae . 
THE LIFE OF MR. JOHN POMFRET. 


ie is a natural piece of juflice ftill 

due to the memory of our author, 
in the firft place, by giving fome ac- 
count of his family, to clear him 
from the afperfions of fanaticifm, 
which have been generaliy caft on 
him through a notorious miftake ; 
and, in the next place, to defend the 
genuinenefs of his writings from the 
injurious treatment of thofe who have 
either through-malice or ignorance, af- 
cribed fome of them to other perfons. 

The true account of his family is 
as follows. Mr. Pomfret’s father 
was rector of Luton in Bedfordfhire, 
and himfelf was preferred to the liv- 
ing in Malden in the fame county. 
He was liberally educated at an-em- 
inent grammar fchool in the country ; 
from whence he was fent to the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge ; but of what 
college he was entered I know not. 
There he wrote moft of his poetical! 
compofitions, took the degree of 
Mafter of Arts, and very early ac- 
complifhed himfelf in moft kinds of 
polite literature. 

It was fhortly after his leaving the 
univerfity, that he was preferred to 
the living of Malden abovemention- 
ed: and fo far was he from being 
the leaft tinétured with fanaticifm, 
that L have often heard him exprefs 
his abhorrence of the deftructive te- 


nets maintained by thofe people, both 
again{t our religious and civil rights. 
This imputation, it feems, was caft 
on him by there having been one of 
his furname, though not any way re- 
lated to him, a diflenting teacher, 
who died not long ago ;* fo far dif- 
tant from the accufation were the 
principles of this excellent man. 
About the year 1703, Mr. Pom- 
fret came up to London for inftitu- 
tion and indudtion into a very con- 
fiderable living ; but was retarded 
for fome time, by a difguft taken by 
Dr. Henry Compton, then bifhop of 
London, at thefe four lines in the 
clofe of his poem, entitled, Tue 
Cuolce, 
“ And asI near approach’d the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did for a better ftate prepare.” 
The parenthefis in thefe verfes was 
fo malicioufly reprefented to the bith- 
op, that his lordfhip was given to un- 
derftand, it could bear no other con- 
{ftruction, than that Mr. Pomfret 
preferred a miftrefs before a wife ; 
though I think the contrary is felf- 
evident ; the verfes implying no more 
than the preference of a fingle life 
to marriage ; unlefs his brethren of 
the gown will affert, that an unmar- 
ried clergyman cannot live without 
a miftrefs. 


* Mr. Samuel Pomfret, who publifhed fone rhymes upon fpiritual fubjects, as they 


are pleafed to call them. 
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a miftrefs. But the worthy prelate 
was foon-convinced of the prepenfe 
“malice of Mr. Pomfret*s enemies to- 
wards him, he being at that time 
married ; - their bafe oppofition 


of his deferved merit had in fome 
meafure its effect; for by the ob- 
{tructions he met with, and the {mall 
pox being at that time very rife, he 
lickened of them, and died at Lon- 
don, in the twenty-fixth year of his 
ace. 

The ungenerous treatment he has 
fince met with, in regard to his poet- 
ical compofitions, is in a book, en- 
titled, Poems by the Earl of Rof- 
common and Mr. Duke ;* in the 
preface to which the publifher has 
‘peremptorily inferted the following 
paragraph: “ In this Colleétion 
({ays he) of my lord Rofcommon’s 
poems, care has been taken to infert 
all that I could poflibly procure that 
are truly genuine ; there having been 
feveral things publifhed under his 
name, which were written by others, 
the authors of which I could fet 
down, if it were material.”? Now 
this arrogant editor would have been 
more juft, both to the public, and to 





MEMOIRS OF 


(ZAETAN FILANGIERI was 
= born at Naples, in the year 
1751. He was a fon of the Prince 
of Arianiello, defcended of an illuf- 
trious family, coeval with the orig- 
inal eftablifhment of the monarchy 
of the Two Siciles. It appears that 
his anceftors pafied over to Italy 
from France with the Norman con- 
querors, being in all probability na- 
tives of Angers ; for the corrupt 
Latin name ‘of the founder of the 
family was Angerius, and his chil- 
dren were called, in the feudal reg- 


the Earl of Rofcommon’s memory, 
in telling us what things had been 
publifhed under his lordthip’s name 
by others, than by concealing the 
authors of any fych grofs impofitions, 
Inftead of which, he is fo much a 
ftranger to impartiality, that he has 
been guilty of the very crime he ex- 
claims againft : for he has not only 
attributed the profpec&t of Death to 
the Earl of Rofcommon, which was 
wrote by Mr. Pomfret many years 
after his lordfhip’s deceafe ; but like. 
wife another piece, entitled, The 
Prayer of Jeremy paraphrafed ; pro- 
phetically reprefenting the pafiionate 
arief of the Jewifh people for the 
Jofs of their town and fantuary ; 
written by Mr. Southcott, a worth 
gentleman now living, who firft pub. 
lifhed it himfelf in the year 1717.4 
So that it is to be hoped, in a future 
edition of the earl of Rofcommon’s 
and Mr. Duke’s poems, the fame care 
will be taken to do thefe gentlemen 
juftice, as to prevent any other per- 
fons from hereafter injuring the 
memory of his lordfhip. 


PHILALETHES. 


FILANGIERI. 


ifters of the kingdom of Naples, 
Filii Angerii, from which the Ital- 


lan name age was afterwards — 
er 


compounded. ‘This family is not at 
prefent very opulent, a circumftance, 
which fuch as are acquainted with 
the hiftory of Naples can eafily ac- 
count for; it being well known that 
about the year 1430, Jane, the fec- 
ond queen of Naples, to gratify the 
ambition of her favourite, Ser Gianni 
Caraciolo, High Chancellor of the 
kingdom, procured hima large in- 
heritance, by enacting a law which 

hpriets 3 altered 


* Printed for Jacob 'Tonfon, 1717. Odtavo. 
+ See Mifcellaneous Poems and ‘Tranilations, printed for Bernard Lintot. Oavo. 
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siiered the priftine mode of feudal 
fucceflion, and confequently deprived 
of their rights the family of Filan- 
cieri, which indifputably was the le- 
gal fucceffor. 

' Young Filangieri foon became fen- 
fible that it was neceflary for him 
to acquire the ufeful attainments of 
{ome learned profefhons, to fupport 
the dignity of his birth, and to com- 
penfate for the want of a large patri- 
mony. Accordingly he was bred 
to the law; the employment of an 


_ advocate being in the higheft repute 


at Naples, and paving the way to 
fuch confiderable emoluments, that 
even individuals of the firft nobility 
do not difdain to follow it. He per- 
ceived, howeyer, very foon, that the 
philofophical turn of his mind was 
not adapted to the buftle of bufinefs, 
and leaft of all for the chicaneries of 
the bar; he accordingly turned his 
mind to fome other means of acquir- 
ing property, and alfa of fatisfying 
his paflion for literary fame, which 
had now become very predominant. 
His prefent Sicilian majefty was 
in his youth greatly delighted with 
military parade, and from the year 
1771 to 1774 he raifed two new 
regiments, in which only the nobility 
and gentry were admitted; the rank 
and commiffion of officer was alfo, 
by the {landing etiquette of the reg- 
iments, to be granted to no individ- 
ual who did not belong to the priv- 
ileged caft of peers. Whatever 
might have been the merit of thefe 
military gentlemen in the dangers 
and laborious exertions of their pro- 
feflion in time of war, they were cer- 
tainly well calculated to refleé& the 
greateft {plendor on the majefty of a 
court, in public ceremonies, in time 
of peace. Two numerous regiments, 
compofed of young perfons from the 
age of fixteen to twenty, of a tall 


{fature, richly and elegantly dreffed, 
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diftinguifhed by the luftre of their 
birth, and commanded by officers of 
the firft nobility, difplaying in mar- 
tial pomp all the magnificence char- 
aéteriftic of the South of Italy, af- 
forded a fuperb view, fuperior, in the 
judgment of many travellers, to any 
thing of the kind known in other 
countries. Filangieri was appointed 
an officer in one of thefe regiments, 
which was called of the Liparots ; 
and if he yielded to his comrades in 
the paraphernalia of drefs, he cer- 
tainly excelled moft of them in 
comelinefs and elegance of perfon. 

Much about the fame time, in 
Nov. 1774, he had an opportunity 
of difplaying his attainments in civil 
and political jurifprudence. By an 
edi@ from the king it was ordered, 
that, in order-to provide fome rem- 
edy for the overgrown abufes of the 
tribunals, and to the intolerable def- 
potifm of the fupreme courts of juf- 
tice, every definitive fentence fhould 
be juftified, by quoting fome text from 
the Roman, canonical, or common 
law, on which it was grounded. 
Filangieri hereupon publifhed a 
pamphlet, entitled—Reflections on 
the King’s Ediét, &c. 

In the year 1775, his uncle, Ser- 
aphim Filangieri, archbifhop of Pa- 
lermo, who had occafionally been 
alfo viceroy of Sicily, being promot- 
ed to'the archbifhopric of Naples, 
and to the dignity of prior of the 
Conftantinian Order, inherent to the 
archbifhopric 5 young Filangieri ob- 
tained, without difficulty, by the fa- 
vour of his uncle, a rich command- 
ery in that Order, and thus was en- 
abled to devote the whole of his 
time to literary purfuits. 

In 1781, he publifhed the two 
firft volumes of his learned work—~ 
The Science of Legiflation, &c. It 
gained him a great reputation in It- 
aly, and his name foon paffed beyond 
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the Alps. _ The third vclume, how- 
ever, which appeared in 1783, ex- 
alted his literary and legal charac- 
er to the highelt pitch. It contain- 
ed for the moft part a review of 
criminal jurifprudence, with ftric- 
tures on the numberlefs abufes to 
which perfonal liberty was expofed, 
by fuch a motley tiffue of incoherent 
and abfurd proceedings. 

Much about the fame time, Filan- 
gierl became enaimoured of a young 
lady, of German extraction, maid 
of honour to her majefty. She was 
a fenfible and virtuous perfon, and 
worthy the affeGtions of a man of 
honour. But, unfortunately for her, 
fhe had no fortune, and wholly de- 
pended upon a penfion from the court. 
When the match was on the point 
of being conciuded, the queen, who 
has always been very tenacious of 
the decorum of noble families, and 
who was confequently fenfible that 
a marriage between two perfons in 
high f{tation, without fortune, might 
be productive of difagreeable or in- 
convenient refults, interpofed all her 
influence to fruftrate their union. 
What do you mean to do with your 
children ? faid the to the lady: 
Are they alfo to become authors to 
earn their fubfiftence ? Notwith- 
ftanding, however, the difapproba- 
tion of her majefty, the match was 
actually concluded. 

Truth obliges us to acknowledge, 
that his prefent Sicilian majefty, 
though no adept himfelf, and never 
initiated in the {ciences, has always 
thewn himfelf duly confcious of their 
importance, being the admirer and 
protector of learned men, and never 
exprefling difpleafure at the ftriciures 
of a rational philofophy directed 
again{t court intrigues or the abufe 
ef defpotic power. In this refpea, 
he may lay claim to as large a fhare 
of native good fenfe and liberality 


of thinking, as any contemporary 
European fovereign. This was ac- 
tually experienced by Filangieri. In 
the year 1786, he was appointed 
counfellor of the finances, am em- 
ployment only intended as a ftep.to 
more eminent dignities. 

Filangieri did not long enjoy his 
dignity, and the profpeét of farther 
preferments. While his official du. 
ties required him to beftow the great- 
eft part of his time in ftate affairs 
and public audiences, he appropriat- 
ed the remainder to the continuation 
of his works, and to the fketching 


out of new literary avocations and 


purfuits. This confiderably im- 
paired his health. As he kept a 
country feat in Caftellammare, on 
the eaftern fide of the Crater, in the 
courfe of his pafling to and from Na- 
ples by water, he caught a violent 
cold, which being followed by a 
fever and other maladies, terminated 
his life in June 1788, in the 37th 
year of his age. 

Filangieri was in perfon very 
handfome, tall in ftature, with an 
oblong countenance... His eyes 
were uncommonly beautiful, and 
evinced a fweetnefs, which corref- 
ponded with the gentlenefs and can- 
dour of his heart. He was an ac- 
complifhed moral character; reli- 
gious, hofpitable, beneficent and art- 
lefs, and not feldom expofed to the 
felfifh defigns of crafty perfons who 
procured accefs to him. 

His literary abilities deferve a 
farther notice. He was, without 
doubt, a learned and well informed 
man, and much addiéted to ftudy. 
But his natural genius has probably 
been over-rated. From an accurate 
analyfis of his works, it may eafily 
be gathered, that his predominant 
intellectual power was memory ; that 
his powers of imagination were not 
vigorous; tha: his want of ftridé 
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method betrays a defect of analytical 
inveftigation ; that he was rather a 
judicious ftudent and compiler of 
the obfervations of others, than an 
original writer; that he made no 
extenfive refearches beyond the com- 
mon knowledge of his contempora- 
ries; and that his ftyle is phlegmat- 
ical, and the arrangement of his ideas 
immethodical. ‘The uncommon fuc- 
cefs of his works among the bulk of 
the people in Italy, was perhaps not 
a little owing to perfonal and lo- 
cal circumftances. A young mar, 
{carcely of the age of thirty, a ,noble- 
man, a lord of the court, a religious 
knight, and yet capable of philofoph- 
ical inveftigations, was, at that time, 
deemed a prodigy. And if his writ- 
ings met with equal approbation in 
England, France, Germany, and 
America, it might be partly attribut- 
ed to the prevailing difpofition of 
men’s minds, which, previoufly to 
the convulfion of the French revo- 
lution, were wholly engroffed with 
fubjects of political economy ; and 
artly to the interefted precautions 
of bookfellers and librarians, who 
very frequently, in their line of trade, 
vamp the merit of foreign publica- 
tions; or (what is no Jefs probable) 
to the ignorance of the language, 
which prevented them from -afcer- 
taining faults, the difcovery of which 
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would have led to a corre judg- 
ment of the author’s merit: Ia this 
laft cafe, it might ferve to prove how 
far the {cience of words is or is not 
conneéted with the ficience of ideas. 
Certain it is, that many. Neapolitans 
differed much fiom the populur 
opinion, and thought they could 
appreciate Filangieri in his jutt 
value. 

When Dr. Franklin wrote Filan- 
gicri a letter of invitation, requetting 
him to make a voyage to America, 
and become the digeitor of the civil 
code of the United States; Father 
Marone, a Dominican friar, account- 
ed the moft learned man in Naples, 
exclaimed, /¢ would have been better 
for Dr. Franklin to attend to bis elec- 
tric machines! And the laughing phi- 
lofopher, D. Francefco d’Attore, hu- 
mouroufly obferved, that, previoufly 
to the analyfis of Filangieri’s works, 
a preliminary problem requii*! a falu- 
tion, viz. Whether it was ‘poffible for 
a nobleman, a lord of the court, an offi- 
cer in the army, a Conftantiniun knight, 
and.a nephew to the archbifbop of Na- 
ples, to render any effertial fervice to 
philofophy ? "his farcaftic fally, how- 
ever, of Mr. D’ Aftore, was rather 
outre, yet very fuitable perhaps fo the 
frate of the human mind, efpeciaily in 

Italy, fifteen years ago! Omnia fert 
tempus Gniinum quogie. 
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The 2 AGL EL) Nex Vi. 
PATRONAGE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


HEREVER there are con- 

ftant and general caufes to ex- 
cite ambitioa and raife hope, fre- 
quent complaints will arife from the 
difappointments of the one and the 
delufion of the other. Young, gen- 
erous minds, fired with the ardor of 
genius, feeling in their own breafts 
a large fhare of difinterefted benevo- 
lence, and perhaps no {mall degree 


of felf-complacency, are apt to cal- 
culate with too much certaifty on 
the patronagé of the rich and great. 
The fanguine youth views the tem- 
vle of Fame, far more cafy of accels 
than it really is, and fondly fuppofes 
the carefies of fortune wall attend 
him as one of its votaries. It would 
be happy for fuch, while they are 
led on enchanted ground by the faf- 
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cinating works of genius, to perufe 
now and then, the lives of their ill- 
fated authors, Thie melancholy bi- 
ograpiiy of mere men of letters in all 
countries would teach them that gen- 
hus, like virtue, mult look to futarity 
zlone for its sare reward ; and that 
however cxulting may have been its 
matin fong; in the morning of life; 
its evening lays have almoft invaria- 
bly been the mournful dirge of difap- 
pointed hopes. | 

For my own patt, I catnot fee 
any new train of aggravated obftacles 
thrown in the way of the American 
icholar: But as one of our firft lit- 
erary characters has been extremely 
copious in his invectives on the fub- 
ject, and fent abroad a frightful ca- 
ricature of his country; in which 
none but the jaundice eyed can dif- 
cover the lealt tefemblance to the 
original ; it may not be improper te 
attempt to wipe away the ftain, though 
IT have not the ability to draw a true 
picture. 

The ingenious and truly clafhe 
Editor of the Farmer’s Mujeum or 
Lay Preacher’s Gazette, is the per- 
fox. to whom FE allude; While the 
correct and elegant writings of this 
gentleman, have niade his name dear 
to the amateur, the feeling friend of 
America would rafe from the lift of 
her legitimate fons the name which 
has given circulation and fanction to 
fo many groundlefs libels upon the 
charaéter of his country. I shall 
coafine myfelf principally to the pa- 
per, which lias flourifred under his 
editorial care, to confute the charges 
of which it has, been ‘the ve ehicle. 
This paper; which has been replete 
with the bittereit farcafms upon the 
genius, talte, and liberality of Amer- 
icans, has afforded the moft convinc- 
ing proofs of thofe ornamental qual- 
ities, which it denies to form a part 
of their character. 


Patromized by a Copious iit of 


fubfcribers, throughout the United 
States, the greater part of whony 
could have no other motive than the 
love of letters; and a with to encour. 
age the Editor, it has conftantly 
complained of the fcanty- patronage 
afforded to men of genius and t talents, 
Fraught with original productions, 
and elegant extracts, which haye 
been read with avidity 1h every part 
of the continent, and which would 
have done honowr to the moft refin« 
ed countries of Europe, it has con- 
futed its fevere reproaches upon the 
ftupidity and fordid difpofition of 
our citizens; by dementtrating; that 
there are among them a refpegtable 
number of writers, who know how 
to blend the “ pleafing with the ufe: 
ful,’? and numerous reade rs, who 
have judgment to difcern, inclination 
to perufe, and a difpofition to reward 
the works of him, who, while he 
unproves the {tate of his fellow crea- 
tures, cultivates the vineyard of lit 
erature. _ | 

The Editot of the above paper, 
and every candidate for literary fame, 
in this country, ought to premife cer- 
tain datas that wilt abridge their 
haity calculations, which in common 
with thofe of the fame clafs, in other 
places, are generally too extravagant. 

They refult from the fate of our 
country. America, perfonified, is 
a vigorous youig man, caft upon the 
world, without the guidance of a pa- 
rent, or the aid of a friend, whom 
neceflity has eompelled to choofe the 
foreft, as the feene of his prefent en- 
terprife, and future grandeur ;— 
whofe perfevering induftry has been 
uncommonly fuccefsful in fubduing 
the wildernefs, and reaping from the 
bountiful foil an ample reward, in 
the neceflaries of life; and who has 
been equally intent, and not lefs fuc- 
cefsful, in furnifhing his mind with 
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every kind of knowledge, which his 
circumftances would admit, or his 
fituation required. 

America, in this fituation, feems 
to addrefs our writers in becoming 
language. ** Atall events, my ftores 
mu{t be replenifhed ; as foon as I am 
able, my library fhall be enlarged. 
‘The laborious ploughman, and the 
hardy failor, who expofes his life on 
the ocean for my intereft, muft be 
honourably paid, in preference to 
thofe, who voluntarily wield the pen 
for my amufement. If your writ- 
ings have a manife{t tendency to in- 
creafe the happinefs and advance the 
honor and dignity of my citizens, 
you fhall not regret the time you have 
devoted to my fervice. I refer you 
to the patrenage of thofe works, 
which have fimplified and improved 
the European fyftem of inftruétion, 
and facilitated the education of 
youth ; to thofe laborious and ufeful 
productions which have furnifhed 
my citizens with the geographical 
knowledge of their native foil, the 
hiftory of their particular ftate, 
and she fpirit of the laws and policy 
congenial to their habits and intereft. 
From thefe, you may judge of the 
paft: my future patronage fhall not 
be lefs generous. 

“‘ When, in more advanced age, 
the produce of my affliduous labor 
has put me in pofieffion of affluence 
and eafe, I will then confer an am- 
ple reward, not only on the labori- 
ous and ufeful, but the amufing wri- 
ter. But, remember, at prefent, I 
pledge myfelf only for the ufeful. 
If 1 oceafionally purchafe‘the works 
of fancy and the lowes of tafte ; it 
is from the impulfe, perhaps, the 
whim, of the occafion. Itis out of 
my ufual line ; and ought to be con- 
fidered as agratuity. I muft there- 
fore be candid, and tell you plainly, 
that in my relent fituation, if you 
continue to draw your extravagant 
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bills upon me, for your mere fancy . 
ware, [ fhall in no cafe bind myfeif 
to anfwerthem. If another country 
affords a better market for your fine 
commodities, you are at liberty to 
offer them for fale, and I advife you 
to quit my territory.” 

This appears to be the emphatic 
and rational language of America. 
She pledges all that generofity can af- 
ford, and that prudence would juttify. 

Perhaps it would be better for the 
world, and as well for the writer, if 
his hopes were ftiil more circum{crib- 
ed, and the idea of pecuniary emolu- 
ment entirely excluded, It is the 
fimple, nutritive aliment of the mind, 
that invigorates the man, and 
ftrengthens the bonds of fociety. 
For my own part, I fee, or fancy I 
can fee, much more evil, than good, 
arifing from the luxuries of learning. 
‘¢ Authorfhip’”’ never flourifhes as a 
profefhon, till idlenefs becomes a 
trade. 

Who would not choofe to fee the 
daughters of Columbia employed 
with the needle and diftaff, rather 
than to fee them, * from morn to 
eve, from eve to morn,”’ led through 
fairy fields, to the bedlam of the 
novelift, or the ** Enchanted Caftle”’ 
of Madam Ratcliff ? Who would 
not rather fee our own fex intent on 
the farm, or in the See. rooim, 
adding {trength, riches to the nation, 
than to view them from day to day, 
like the literary Sets rummaging 
a library, gormandizing withont di- 
gefting, and more abfurd than the 
mifer, hoarding up treafures of ideas, 
‘which are not communicated to 
others, and cannot, unlefs he be- 
comes author, defcend to pofterity ? 

And who does not lament that 
the great geniufes of Europe, whofe 
lives have been fpent in fomething 

worfe than * bufy idlenefs,” and 
whofe works have been foftered bya 
more than prodigal patronage, have 
generated 






























generated chimerical theories and ec- 
centric projects, which, like * por- 
tentous comets,’”? have threatened, 
and itil threaten, to hurl our world 
from its regular courfe, into « all 
the viciflitudes, crimes, and horrors 
of the French revolution ?”’ 

But the Guardian Genius of A- 
merica decrees, that we fhall not 
experience fuch evils, from fimilar 
caufes. The pandora box of venal 
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literature has never been opened to 
curfe our country. Yoo much learn. 
ing has not yet made us mad. We havc 
as much as we could acquire in our 
infant ftate. Lefs would have done 
us honer. More may be added, 
Knowledge is fought by mofl. The 
ufeful preferred by all. The ufeful 
writer alone is patronfzed ; and his 
patronage is equal to his reafonable 


expectations. 
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[THE Author of the following work having had frequent folicitations to 
repwblifh it in this AZagazine, has, at length, confented. And works 
of this pature are, by the inquirers after knowledge, always ranked high, 
in point of amufement and profit, ¢if well written) which queftion will 
alone be left for them to decide, after a perufal. We hall prefent a few 
pages monthly—not enough to tire—and we truft not to diffatisfy. The 
reader maay forms fome idea of its merit, by reading the following Letter 
from the celebrated Dr. Pascaxis, to the Author. ] 


SIR, 


] HAVE read with pleafure the 

Hiftory of your voyage to the 
coat of Africa. Your excurfion 
among the tribes of the interior of 
that country, adds many authentic 
documents to the incomplete ac- 
counfs and defcriptions we have of 
that part of the world. The hofpi- 
table and generous treatment you 
have reccived from the £bo King 
and Nation, are fufficient proofs of 
the advantages which many celebrat- 
ed philofophers have promifed to all 

wers of the earth, if, inftead of 
trafficking with flaves and prifoners 
of Africa, and keeping, confequent- 
ly, thofe nations in their cuftomary 
ignorance, barbarity and warfare, 
they would exert themfelves in civi- 
lizing and-colonizing the numerous 
tribes of thofe immenfe countries. 
The character you give of the Ebos 
is, In Gvery refpec, truly obferved 
and defcribed : for the trapfported 


flaves of that nation were moft ef- 
teemed in our Weft India Iflands; 
they are moit induftrious, laborious, 
and fufceptible of generous fenti- 
ments ; their courage and felf-denial 
in misfortunes, in war, and, even on 
the {caffold, are unparalleled —Noth- 
ing is more remarkable than what 
you obferve of their ideas of a future 
{tate, and their hope of coming again 
in their native and luxuriant coun- 
try ; it keeps them in a conftant and 
fpontaneous readinefs to fuicide ; 
for I once faw fix Ebos, who had 
hanged themfelves on the fame tree, 
afew days after their arrival on a 
plantation of Hifpaniola. 

The merit of your publication, 
the candor and fimplicity of the nar- 
rative, caufe your feaders to regret 
that you could not be brought again 
on amore extenfive field of obfer: 
vation, where you would promote, 
with fuccefs, ufeful knowledge and 
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ingenuity of principles ; but fome- 
thing will yet remain in your power, 
Sir, to folace yourfelf ; while blind- 
nefs deprives you of the material 
fight of the creation, it will favour 
al! your mental faculties, enlarge 
their power, and multiply all your 
moral enjoyments. Thus, not a 
{ingle moment of your life will be 
Joft in our common and ordinary 
diftractions ; all of them will find a 
nobler and more rational ufe in foli- 
tary fiudies, in the eafy contempla- 
tion of natural truths, in religious, 
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philofophical and literary inveftiga- 
tions. . What then, could be more 
properly fought, and united, for the 
honour and happinefs of your life ? 
For which, I addrefs you my moft 
ardent wifhes. 

I am, Sir, with great efteem and 
friendfhip, your moft humble and 
devoted fervant, 


FELIX PASCALIS. 
Mr. Foifeph Hawkins. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 1796. 





A HISTORY of a VOYAGE to the COAST of AFRICA, and 
TRAVELS. into the INTERIOR of that COUNTRY ; containing 


particular DESCRIPTIONS of 


the CLIMATE and INHABIT 


ANTS, and interefing PARTICULARS concerning the SLAVE 


TRADE. By JOSEPH 


HAWKINS, 


Formerly of New-York. 


EADERS of travels like trav- 

ellers are rarely fatisfied, till 
they know fome particulars of thofe 
with whom they are about to em- 
bark, in purfuit of advantage or 
pleafure : without this knowledge, 
fome diffatisfaGtion, or doubt, will 
frequently take place in their minds. 
In this view therefore it is that I 
think proper to introduce a few par- 
ticulars concerning myfelf, which, 
an any other occafion, would nei- 
ther be fufficiently important or in- 
terefting to merit relation : but as 
the greater part of young men are 
directed through life more by acci- 
dent than choice, and many of their 
fortunes and misfortunes are to be 
placed rather at the door of chagce 
than predifpofition ; fo, it will be 
ufeful on this occafion, to mark the 
courfe which led me to the voyage 
and trayels which I am about to re- 
late, in order, that the reader may 
carry the remembrance of my cir- 
cumitances and fituation in life, and 


the part I aéted in fome tranfactions 
which I have to defcribe; that lam 
not an adventurer of pleafure nor of 
choice, but one who f{tarted from the 
humble walks of private life in fearch 
af a.competence, and launched inte 
the ocean of the world with no other 
pilot than neceflity, or other chart 
than that of a youthful knowledge 
of the world, deftitute of every ftock 
but that of induftry, and an attive 
difpofition. 

My father’s family, although not 
popular in point of property, were 
refpe@ed for their induftry and pro- 
bity, in the town of Kingfbury, 
Wathington county, ftate of New- 
York, where I was born in 1772. 
Arrived at the age of eighteen, bred 
up with a difpofition to an adtive life 
in. common with my countrymen, I 
Was encouraged to commence a mer- 
cantile purfuit at the town of Alf- 
burgh, in the ftate of Vermont ; 
where having refided, and witne{led 
the wildly rude and romantic beax- 
tics, 
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ties, that furround Lake Cham- 
plain, at the end of fourteen months 
I found my hopes of fuccefs in bufi- 
nefs difappointed, and that I muft 
neceflarily feek fome new purfuit. 
Hearing it frequently faid that a 
young man of a moderate education 
and induftrious habits, with a good 
recommendation, would be fure of 
an eligible and conftant employment 
in the fouthern ftates, after advifing 
with my friends and making the ne- 
ceflary preparations, J determined 
to proceed to Charlefton, South- 
Carolina. I fet out for Bofton on 
horfe-back, where I arrived without 
any very interefting adventure, and 
foon obtained a paflage by fea for 
Charlefton, where I arrived in 20 
days after leaving Boflon Harbour, 
heartily fick of my firft fea voyage— 
as I called it. 

My circumftances and profpects 
on arriving in Charlefton by no 
means equalled my wants or expec- 
tations. Difappointed hopes, and 
the {till predominating turn of my 
difpofition, prompted me to new 
purfuits, urged. on by the more po- 
tent ftimulus of neceffity, and my 
efforts were redoubled, but without 
fuccefs. ‘While in this unfettled 
ftate, an offer was made me of a fit- 
uation on board a Guinea Trader ; 
the fhip had been delayed through 
the want of a fupercargo. I was 
{ufficiently qualified, and happy did 
{ confider myfelf in obtaining a fitu- 
ation reputable in its nature and 
highly profitable in profpect. 

We failed from Charlefton, the 
ft of Dec. 1754, on board the fthip 
Charlefton, J. Connelly © matter, 
burthen 400 tons; and after a paf- 
fage partly boifterous, and frequent- 
ly becalmed for feveral days, we 
made the ifles of Delos on the 17th 
january, 1795. 

Thefe iflands are nine in number, 


and afford harbours and fafe anchox. 
age in deep water for fhips of any 
burthen ; they are fix leagues from 
the main land of Africa, 12 deg. 
30 min. fouth lat. they are inhab. 
ited by French and Englith fa@ors, 
who find their account in living on 
thofe iflands in preference to the 
main, particularly from the circum. 
{tances of accommodation for their 
fhips, which hie here with the great. 
eft fafety in all weathers, and that 
their flaves cannot eafily efcape. 
The flaves are in thofe iflands fuf- 
fered to go at large, without chains, 
contrary to the cuftoms on the con- 
tinent. The furface of the iflands 
is barren and rocky, but there is 
abundance of fine frefh water ; and 
provifions are procured with facility. 
From the factors here we learned 
that the Evo and Goro Kings had 
been at war, the latter of whom 
having been defeated, and a great 
part of his army had fallen into the 
. hands of the conqueror, they there- 
fore advifed us to proceed for the 
Reyo-Ponco river, about 25 leagues, 
fouth-weftward, and from thence the 
accefs to the Exo nation would be 
eafily fecured, by a paflage up that 
river and from thence by land, about 
three hundred miles from the mouth 
of this river; they furnifhed us with 
further direétions, and afured us of 
a certain and good trade. 
Agreeably to this information, we 
provided. ourfelves with fuch necel- 
faries as the faG&ors could afford us, 
and proceeded for the Revo-ponco, 
which we made on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, and after choofing a proper 
fituation, came to anchor ina hand- 
fome harbour within the northern. 
bank, three leagues from the mouth 
of the river, clofe to the fhore, 1n 
view of 2 luxuriant country, low, and 
thinly covered with fcattered-woods 


and picturefque collections of rece. 
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[he oppofite fide of the river ap- 
pearing in perfpective, more bold 
and rifing in proportion to its dif- 
tance. 

The country bore the appearance 
of being frequently overflowed, 
which we- afterwards learned to be 
the cafe: the banks were however 
covered with the moft exuberant 
rvchnefs, the air was not intenfely 
hot, the clearnefs of the fky charm- 
ing, and the nights delightfully fe- 
rene and tranquil. 

The river abounds with ie of 
which we caught feveral, different 
in form from any that I had ever 
feen ; and the crocodiles from num- 
bers and frze may be confidered as 
in their native empire when in the 
Reyo-rponco; here the number 
of beautiful iflands formed by the 
windings and divifions of the river 
into branches afford them a fecure 
and peaceful retreat. 

The tree moft prominent and 
confpicuous is the palm of various 
{pecies, but particularly one which 
i underftood to be peculiar to A fri- 
ca, which I fhall have occafion fub- 
fequently to defcribe, with a variety 
of ufes to which it is converted, and 
which render its value ineftimable 
to the natives. 

_On the 6th of February we were 
vifited by numbers of the natives, 
who offered to barter with us fruit 
and ivory for our hardwares ; but 
finding after we had exchanged a 
few articles, that they belonged to a 
nation which had been before repre- 
fented to us as thinly inhabited, and 
that we could not accommodate our- 
felves here as we wifhed, we made 
ufe of them to obtain information 
concerning the country of the Eso 
king. We fortunately found an in- 
terpreter acquainted with that coun- 
try and the trade, him we engaged, 
and an expedition was immediately 

determined upon by the captain. 
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After fome confultation, no per- 
fon could be found fo fuitable for 
the journey as myfelf, and the cap- 
tain propofed it to me. On viewing 
the dangers and difficulties that muft 
be neceffarily attendant on a journey 
of this kind ; in which I was ig- 
norant of the country, and its lan- 
guage, and without any knowledge 
of the duties of the charge, but fuch 
as might be derived from inftruc- 
tions that could not be expected to 
apply in all cafes that might occur, 
I was averfe to the attempt, and de- 
clined in engaging in it ; my reafons 
were not deemed fatisfactory by the 
captain, whofe orders I muft obey, 
and after obtaining as full an account 
as the poor negro interpreter could 
afford me, I was obliged to provide 
the neceffaries for the journey, ar- 
ranged my affairs on board the fhip, 
and prepared for the expedition. 

An enterprize fo hazardous, will 
naturally be conceived as undertaken 
with confiderable anxiety and appre- 
henfion. I was not deftitute of refolu- 
tion, nor unufed to hazardous expedi- 
tions ; and a habit of perfeverance ac- 
quired on the borders of the extenfive 
American Lakes, and on the fides 
of the Green Mountains, could not 
be inaufpicious to an adventurer fo 
young, and much poffeffed of the 
fanguine confidence peculiar to that 
period of life :—I had but barely 
entered on the courfe of a journey, 
in which the flattering allurements 
of profit were too potent to be con- 
quered by fears or forebodings ! 

I now fatisfied myfelf of the 
knowledge of my guide, of his ac- 
quaintance with the languages of the 
people, and with the courfe of the 
route which we were to purfue ; 
and, having taken precautions to 
cultivate a kind underftanding be- 
tween my future fellow traveller and 
companion, I provided myfelf with 
a ftock of ammunition for fport and 
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defence, with a cafe of piftols in my 
belt, a fufil on my fhoulder, and 
a hanger by my fide ; my friend 
Hurvee I furnifhed with a good 
fowling piece, a fword, a handfome 
bow and arrows, purchafed in the 
neighbouring village, fome powder, 
fhot, flints,.trinkets, and a quantity 
of rum. With thefe we landed and 
fet out on the morning of the 14th 
of February,accompanied by a crowd 
of the natives, men, women, and 
children, who appeared anxious to 
do us every fort of kindnefs, and aid 
us by their good offices. They afhift- 
ed us in plucking fruit and pafling 
over the creeks and gulleys acrofs 
which this day’s route lay. They 
left us, however, about two hours 
before noon, and we retired to the 
covert to avoid the heat of the fun, 
and to partake of refrefhment for 
the firft time in this expedition. 
About 4 o’clock, P. M. we con- 
tinued our journey nearly S. E. 
keeping a diftant chain of mountains 
that appeared like a milt, inclining 
to our left. The river lay before 
us, extending through a tract of 
country variegated with clufters of 
trees, plains, and fpacious {wamps, 
covered with lofty and cluftering 
recds, or canes. Here we could 
mark on the fides of the rivulet the 
traces of the voracious crocodile, 
which finds in thefe recefles a feeure 
retreat. Here, likewife, the wind- 
ings of poifonous ferpents, of which 


AAfrica affords fuch multiplied varie- 


ty, are frequently obferved, In the 
courfe of this evening my heart fre- 
quently palpitated with alarm, and 
my apprehenfions figured the wide 
jaws of the dreadful animal, or the 
poifoned tooth about to itrike me, 
and finifh, by a miferable death, 
my journey and my cares. My fel- 
Jow-traveller was not deftitute of vi- 
wacityy and being a ftranger to fear 


_uuderwood. 


from this quarter, took occafion, whey 
he faw me thoughtful as we walkeg 
along, to call my mind into ation 
by explaining fome of the African 
terms, which in the end proved of 
great utility. 

After about two hours’ march, we 
reached a deep creek ; through this it 
was neceflary to pafs, in order to. gain 
the hills which we had to crofs the en- 
fuing day, and at the foot of which we 
were to take our repofe for the night. 
The fide upon which we ftood was 
marfhy, and that oppofite to us thag- 
gy, and covered with thick irregular 
We had been fearch- 
ing for a place convenient to ford, 
the current appearing too rapid, and 
too deep, ta venture acrofs with per- 
fe& confidence, when, as I was loft 
im a momentary reflection, my com- 
panion fuddenly roared out that there 
was a crocodile—I had fcarcely pow- 
er to move: a fudden ruftling in the 
reeds, with a loud plunge in the wa- 
ter, left me totally ftupitied : Hur. 
DEE had purfued the animal and 
caufed his plunging into the water, 
and now returning, roufed me from 
my terror by immoderate laughter. 
I judged it prudent, however, to con- 
ceal as much as poflible my embar- 
rafiment, acknowledging that I was 
in a flight degree alarmed. We 
croffed the creek in a place that was 
fordable, and fpeedily afcended the 
floping fide of the oppofite bank, 
which as we afcended thickened with 
charming timber, and led to a long 
and winding range of beautiful hills, 
at the feet of which we could trace 
the river gradually narrowing te the 


eye, and receiving the tribute ofa. 


thoufand little ftreams that flowed 
from the woods and deciivities that 
prefented themfelves in wild but fim- 
ple grandeur, far as the fight could 
reach in aa eaflwardly direction. 
The approach of wight, and the jun 
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fetting behind us, threw an impofing 
fhade over this landfcape that is not 
capable of defcription. 

We concluded ‘to form our en- 
campment in one of the vallies, and 
accordingly proceeded to light a fire, 
and for the firft time guard againit 
the beafts of prey, the traces of 
whofe feet I marked with lively ap- 
prehenfion in the courfe of the day, 
and to keep clear of the monkies 
that I learned to expect in great 
aumbers, from the accounts my guide 
had already given me. 

We chofe a fituation fothewhat 
detached from the thickets beneath 
the rich and lofty palm tree, and 
having collected wood  fufficient 
to fultain large fires during the 
night, we drefled our plain but deli- 
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cious repaft, compofed ourfelves to 
re{t, and pafied a tolerably eafy night, 
free from every real danger, although 
I was {till in fome fear of wild beatts. 

Our diftance from the villages that 
we had left, I calculated to be not 
more than fixteen miles, having pur- 
fued with little deviation the irregu- 
lar courfe of the river. To this we 
were compelled, in order to avoid 
the obftructions to which we might 
have been fubjected by the inhabit- 
ants, who occafionally refide, at this 
feafon of the year, contiguous to thie 
oppofite bank of the river. To their 
proximity, Hurpze informed me 
we might attribute the compofure of 
the night, and my being releafed from 
the terrific howlings of wild beatts. 

(To be continued. } 


26866 <a> |Geee—-——_— 
On the CHANGING SCENES of HUMAN LIFE. 


Life glidés away, Lorenzo! like a brook, 


. * 9 oe 
Forever changing, unperceiv’d the change. 


‘HE longer we live, the more we 
fee of the vanity of life, even in 

iss molt engaging fcenes.. Hew dif- 
ferent are the amufements we take 
pleafure in, what different objeéts do 
we purfue, and what different prof- 
pects are prefented to our view, 
when arrived to manhood, to what 
engaged our attention, and delighted 
our imaginations, in the thoughtlefs 
years of youth and nonage ! 

Upon a review of my patt life, 
T cannot but admire how applicable 
the language of infpiration is to my 
jevenile cmployments, compared 
with my exercifes in my riper years : 
When I was a child, I Jpake as a 
child ; { underflood as a child ; I 
thought asa child: But when I be- 
came a man, 1 put away childifh 
things ; and yet how much like chil- 
dren do too many perfons a in the 
more advanced {tages of human life, 


DR. YOUNG, 


fo as to put reafon to the blufh, and 
common fenfe at defiance. This, 
doubtlefs, made a late eminent poet 
fay, 
Men are but children of a larger growth. 
The rattles of infancy, the toys of 
childhood, and the diverfions of 
youth, are little inferior to the tri- 
fling and jejune purfuits the general- 
ity of mankind take delight in, even 
toold age. Alas! how infipid are 
the pleafures of the gay! how un- 
fatisfying the enjoyments of the vo- 
luptuary ! and how vain aad delufive 
the profpeéts of felicity which the 
multitude are delighted with !— 
Was true happinefs attainable in the 
prefent life, it would be atr beft but 
fhort-lived and uncertain ; like the 
morning cloud, and early dew, it 
would foon vanifh away, and leave 
the poffeffors of it to be food for 
worms and tenantg of the grave: 
then 
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then how invaluable, and moft de- 
ferving our regard, is that blifsful 
crown and kingdom which fhall nev- 
er fade away, held out by Holy Writ 
as the everlaiting portion of the real 
Chriftian ! 

Let us not then, in the eager pur- 
fuit of things temporal, forget, def- 
pife, or undervalue thofe things 
which are eternal. Let us not pre- 
fer the fhadow to the fubftance, but 
ufe this world as not abufing it, 





knowing the fafhion thereof paffeth 
away. Oh! remember, ye candi. 
dates for immortality, what ye are 
created for—what ye are haftening 
to—and where you muft ere lon 
exift forever, according to the deeds 
done in the body, whether good or 
evil. 

All, all on earth is radow, all beyond 

Is fubflance ; 

How folid all, where change fhall be no 


more ! NIGHT THOUGHTS, 








HKERRKKEED DDD 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


* Then certain Philofophers of the Epicureans and Stcics encountered him.” 


ATtAcKED by fuch enemies, 

St. Paul, I pity thee. Com- 
pared with the fophiftical jargon of 
their tongues, the buffetings of Satan 
were the foft ftrokes of a feather.— 
Encountered by Philofophers ! What 
a perilous meeting ! To be {toned at 
{conium, to die in prifon at Philippi, 
or {mart at all her whipping potts, 
were more tolerable, than to hear 
one moment the abftract imperti- 
nence, the vifionary theories of a 
cold, and clofet reafoner. His head 
is the web of a fpider, his heart is 
the ice of Spitzbergen, his plans are 
the projects of Lapua, and his ar- 
guments turbid, as a hypochondriac’s 
dream. If I fhould be afked, which 
was the moft unlucky adventure in 
Paul’s pilgrimage, I muft reply, his 
interview with the Philofophic bab- 
blers of Athens. © None of his perils, 
and I think he enumerates eight va- 
rieties, compare with the peril of 
pragmatical Philofophy. - Ill-fated 
apottle, the Epicureans and the Sto- 
ics, encountering you, were worfe 
company than the barbarians of Me- 
lita, on whofe rude coaft you were 
ftranded. Your night and day in 
the deep, your wearinefs and watch- 
ings, your frequent faft, and fufpen- 


fion in the bafket of Damafcus, even 
if it were like Falftaff’s buck bafke:, 
were “ light afflictions, but for a mo- 
ment,’ to the growl of the Stoic 
and the lullaby of the Epicurean. 

Paul was not fingular in this en- 
counter: Perfonages as grave as the 
faint have been encountered by cer- 
tain philofophers, in the prefent age. 
Yes, they have met common fenfe, 
morality and religion. ‘Thank God, 
they have not routed them. 

Hold, hold, hafty Lay Preacher ; 
one philofopher has publifhed what 
he calls ** Common Senfe.”’ Yes, 
I remember the book well, and afked 
that fober matron how fhe happened, 
even in 1775, to appear in fuch dif- 
ordered attire. ’T'was ina fit of 
lunacy when fhe efcaped from her 
keepers. 

Philofophic encounters are, in ef- 
feét, often as bloody as the battles 
of Buonaparte. One Helvetius with 
feveral affociates, many years fince, 
oppofed the fettled opinions of the 
French nation.. The brain pans, 


they afferted, of all men were of 
fimilar capacity ; but fome were full, 
and others empty of education. 
Here was arare difcovery. Hence 
all the grades of intelligence. No 
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fuch thing as a difference in the men- 
tal organization. Next man had no 
foul. After vegetating a time, he 
mut die, without even a chance for 
immortality ; without even the nine 
ftruggles ofacat. Bravo, bellowed 
the libertines; This is a divine 
doctrine, this is Philofophy, Hawk- 
eyed Philofophy did not ftop here. 

She looked into the Bible and faw 
mouldy leaves. She looked up to 
the fkies, and faw nothing. She 
looked down to the earth and beheld 
fifhwomen, butchers, brewers ; and 
now was the glorious time for maud- 
lin Philofophy to fee double. They 
were larger than the life. They were 
magnified to a ** mountain,” they were 
Citizens Directors, they were Exe- 
cutioners, Jacobins, Friends, Read- 
er of the Encyclopedifts, believeft 
thou my reprefentation to be juft? I 
know thou believeft. ' I am perfuad- 
ed thou wilt think with me that all 
the evils, all the atrocities of the 
French reyolution originated in 4 
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falfe, impious, and captious Philof- 
ophy. 


England has been infefted with 


Philofophers as wellas Frante. You 
may find a majority of Philofophers 
on many 2 parliamentary journal. In 
the fhape of a Clergyman you may 
find them fometimes, but not long, 
for they are prone to migrate. If 
ofie of them debarked on our fhores, 
you may know him eafily. 


He is a 
bufy and meddling prieft. The 
noify * ptaife Gop Barebones” of 
the time. Addrefler of democratic 
clubs and fapper of ftate pillars. 


Qualified to write verbofe infcrip- 
-tions for the charnel houfes of France, 


to be her Materialif in chief, and to 
reduce fouls to a calx, like any fub- 
{tance in his chemiftry. You may 
gaze, curious American, at his ats 
tired jar, and even behold the gen- 
erous Cock agonized by his electri- 
city, but when he interferes with 
your government, fcowl fovereign 
contempt on the interloper. 


== SoH ofreqnoeinioion——— 
MILITARY ENTHUSIASM. 
An hiftorical' Anecdote. 


T the fiege of orie of the garri« 
fons in Flanders, the only place 

by which it was affailable was mined. 
The Duke of Marlborough, who 
commanded the befieging army, de- 
termined to fend a fmall party to 
that {pot, in order to oblige the en- 
emy to {pring the mine, and leave a 
free paflage to the whole army. He 


accordingly fent for an officer of 


known courage, and addrefled him 
thus: ‘ Sir, I have fent for you, 
confident of your valour and military 
ardour, to employ you on a fervice 
which will caufe the town inevitably 
to fall into our hands.’? The officer 


thanked the general for the honour 


Q.4q 


done him in being felected in prefer- 
ence to fo many other brave officers 
as wereinthe army. ‘I muft add, 
faid the general, that the fervice re- 
quired will prove inftant death to 
you and your party.” Undaunted 
by this, the brave man only requett- 
ed to kriow the fervice ; which be- 
ing explained to him, he retired to 
choofe out the men who were to fol- 
low him in this hopelefs adventure, 
then put himfelf at their head, and 
rufhed on to the fatal fpot. The 
befieged, feeing only this brave hand- 
ful of men advance, and that the gen- 
eral only waited the event of the 


explofien to ftorm the breach with 
his 
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his whole army, confidered their 
caufe as irretrievable ; and unwilling 
to facrifice a few brave men’s lives, 
without tending to anfwer any ufeful 
purpofe, inftantly beat the chamade. 


The town furrendered on honogs, 
able terms, and the brave officer and 
his little company were faved from 
inftant deftruction. 
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H Cumoun. 


WE have received the following Let- 
ter from one of owr Corre/pondents, 
avhom we fhall undoubtedly pleafe by 
making ti public ; and, as he fays 
he is DEAD THIS MONTH, and to be 
married next, if he is di{pleafed, he 


can dous “ NO H4RM.}” 


. Mefirs. Epitors, 
] LIKE mightily your plan of pub- 
lifhing a lt of Deaths and Mar- 
riages in yous Phenix ; 1 think it 
will give a {pring to the praétice. 
It certainly is an honour to one to 
have his name go all over the world 
after he is dead. You may think 
me joking ; but I really wifh you 
would put my name amongft the 
deaths—it can do no harm ; and, as 
we are all mortal, it may be true, 
before next month: Should it prove 
otherwife, depend on having an ad- 
dition of one more to it for your oth- 
er lift in your next. 
Il am, Gentlemen, 
Yours fincerely— 
GP For his name yide peatus. 





AT the battle of Bunker-Hill, an 
Irifh officer being mortally wounded, 
was peaceably breathiag his laft. 
Soon after, another receiving a ball, 
fell by his fide ; at the pain of which 
the latter made fuch vehement crics 
and groans as to difturb the compo- 
fed refignation of the dying Hiberni- 
an ; being vexed at the noife, he ac- 
cofted him thus—* By St. Patrick 
you make all the groaning, I fup- 


pofe you think I am not killed as 
well as yourielf.” 

THE celebrated Montecuculi, 
competitor to the great Turenne, 
when he commanded the Imperial 
army, had, on a march, given orders 
that no perfon fhould walk over the 
corn on pain of death. A foldier, 
returning from a village, ignorant of 
the orders, came through a corn-field. 
Montecuculi, who perceived him, 
ordered the Provott to hang him on 
the fpot. . The foldier, advancing 
towards the General, pleaded his 
ignorance. Montecuculi ftill repli- 
ed, ‘* The Provoft fhal]l do his du- 
ty.” As all this occurred almoft in 
an inftant, the foldier was not yet 
difarmed ; when, full of rage and 
revenge, he faid, * I was not guilty 
before——now I am—~” and, at the 
fame inilant, fired his piece at the 
General ; it mifled, and Montecv- 
culi pardoaed him. 








THE Scots, among other max- 
ims of frugality, fay, That if butter 
has no hairs in it, the cow that gave 
the milk would not thrive. An 
Englifhman having fome brought to 
him, in which he obferved a great 
number, defired his landlady to bring 
him the butter upon on€ plate, and 
the hairs upon another, that he might 
mix them himfelf; for he thought 
that in the piece he had already, the 
proportion of hairs was rather. too 
much for the bytter. THE 
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THE Earl of S. kept an Irith 
footman. My Lord having fent 
him one day with a prefent to a cer- 
tain Judge ; the Judge, in return, 
fent my Lord half a dozen live part- 
ridges, with a letter. ‘The partridg- 
es fluttering in the bafket upon 
Teague’s head, as he was bringing 
it home, he fat down the bafket and 
opened the lid of it to quiet them ; 
whereupon they all flew away. “O 
phe d—I burn you !” faid he, “I 
am glad you are gone.” When he 
game home, and his Lordfhip had 


read the letter,—‘* Why Teague,” 
faid he, ** I find there are half a 
dozen partridges in the letter.””— 
** Now, arrah, dear honey,” faid 
Teague, * I am glad you have 
found them in the letter, for they are 
all flew out of the bafket !” 


_ AWN Irifh gentleman who is now 
recruiting his company at Manchef- 
ter, fays, that when he was on the 
continent he found 50 gold ailignats 
in the breeches pocket of a flain 
French fans-culotte. 
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EXTRACT rrom tye POWER. or SOLITUDE. 


An original Poem, by Joseru Story. 


pH artlefs Swifs each morn his toil re- 
news, 
And gaily whiftles as he fkigas the dews, 
High mid the Alps his ruftic carol iwells, 
Heard mid the tinklings of the wild theep 
bells ; 
in vaig around the darkling vapours roll 
To quench his fweet tranquillity of foul ; 
O’er the cleft precipice when thunders 
fleep, 
And lightnings frolic with tremendous 
leap, 
Perch’d on the cleuds, which round his cot- 
tage float, 
He tracks with daring fteps the Chamcis- 
goat ; 
Though far above the Avalanche impend, 
And at his feet the cracking ice-rift bend, 
Unmov'd he climbs aloug with heedlels 
cheer, 
in jokes more merry than the muletecr ; 
Sees unappall’d the torrent’s headlong 
way, 
And mocks the rainbow arching o’er its 
{pray ; 
Or, when mild evening filvers all the fcene, 
With rural dance to raptum’ wakes the 
green, 
O'er his young offspring bends with filent 
care, 
And ot with tales of love his fav’rite 
air. 


Bleft fcenes of nature, where retirement’s 
reign 
Breathes fmiling pleafure o’er the healthy 
plain, 
May no rude rvfhan e’er your peace annoy, 


Or blight the bloflom of domedlic joy. 
What if the proud with high difdain de - 


ride 

The hamlet rude, the peafant’s humbler 
pride ; 

More real greatnefs marks his honc{t mind, 

Though low his manners, and his thoughts 
confined, 

Whofe op’ning foul to mis’ry lends a 
figh, 

And wipes the tear-drop from misfortune’s 
eye, 

To friendlefs merit gives a cheer refpect, 

And fhields unletter’d genius from negleé ; 

Than all the minions who on fortune wait, 

To feed the luxury of gorgeous ftate. 


How loves the mind to tafte ferene re-~ 
ofe, 

And rove ia boundlefs thought at evening’s 
clofe. ; 

Befide the murm’ring brook by mem’ry led, 

To mufe on vifions now forever fled : 

Recal the fportive innocence of youth, 

And warm refle@ion with the hues of 
truth ; For 
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For there are fcenes, though mark’d on 
childhood’s page, 

Whence flows a charm beyond the wafte 
of age. 

Evoke its trains—evoke its noify fports, 

Its breezy woodwalks, and its green re- 
forts, 

Round which the little heroes fondly preft 

‘To catch with eager ear the circling jeft, 

Or feats of pith, to every truant known, 

Amus’d the crowd and won the victor’s 
crown ; 

How bright their tints in fwift proceffion 

afs, 

Seen oak the diftant glimpfe of meme 

ory’s glafs. 


Afk the wan hermit why he wonts to 

rove 

In deep foliloquies his leaflefs grove, 

‘To hold ftrange converfe with the paufing 
gale, 

And lift its echoing fobs along the vale : 

— Here, will he fay, to Heaven and peace 
refign’d, 

Mild contemplation foothes my fadden’d 
mind ; 

Here the fond fcene, where every paftime 
grew, 

When fancy fported, for my life was new ; 

Still loves mine eye the weedy path to trace, 

Where every evening knew the rival race, 

And as the light ball tripp’d the flow’ry 
way, 

Loud burfts of laughter cheer’d declining 
day. 

Thefe all are loft—yet, while I linger near, 

Soft notes of mufic fleep along mine ear, 

And the freed {pirits, partners of my youth, 

Whifper in tones of love the words of truth. 





Thefe,thefe forbid the feeling heart to ream 
Thefe bind my footfteps to my native home, 


But can Secrusion chafe the demon’, 

reign, 

When madnefs fettles on the burning brain? 

Say, can her art each fubtler inftin& guide, 

That buoys the Witt on frenzy’s fever'd 
tide ? 

Through the fine nerves each thrilling 
touch difpenfe, 

That links the motions of diforder’d fenfe ? 

Vain were the toil ; fhe boafts no potent 
charm 

To cool diftraction, or its rage difarm ; 

Still maft the maniac figh, by wo oppref, 

Till paffion flumbers in the grave’s cold reft. 

Yet fhall her power fome fecret peace im- 
part, 

Some moral folace to the wilder’d heart, 

With temp’ring fweetnefs healing balm 
difclofe, 

And foften grief, though not reftore re. 
pofe. 


Once did the old Monx tell his fimple 


tale, 


‘As erft I wander’d round CHamovunt'’s 


vale ; 
Thin fcatter’d locks with filver luftre play’d 
O’er his wan cheeks and fecret care be- 
tray’d ; 
In tender accents flow’d his honied fpeech, 
Alike the heart to mend, the mind to teach ; 
And as he fpoke of all, his fpirit felt 
The griefs that harrow, ‘and the joys that 
melt ; 
He feem’d fome feraph frem the pitying 
fky, 
To link the hallow’d trains of fympathy. 


SIS ONTOS OK OHO 
For the CorumBian Puenix. 


LINES, penned by an amiable and affeionate Sifter, upon the Death of 4 
beloved Brother, Mr. PAUL DUDLEY SARGENT, jun. who was drowned in the 
fearful Storm of November 20, 1798, while on bis Paffage from Sullivan to Bofton. 


Publifhed at the Requeft of a Friend. 
We heroes fall, and haughty ty- 


; rants die, 
Their deeds are echo’d by the voice of 
fame ; 
Howe’er deferw’d, their praife is founded 
high, 
Ard venal bards immortalize their 
¢, name : 


Then fhall the milder virtues reft unfung ? 
Each dear remembrance with our years 
decay ? 
A brother fleep the oblivious dead among, 
Unmark’d by the foft tributary lay? 


Fain would my heart do juftice to thy 
worth, 


But 
wt 








No 


Oh 
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But ah! unequal will my numbers prove, 
"So fing in faithful ftrains thy fpotlefs truth, 
Thy filial virtue and fraternal love. 


If rectitude, the guardian of thy breaft, 
If fondeft love, if fervent prayers could 
fave, 
Gur parents had not now, by grief oppreft, 
Pour’d their lorn forrows o’er thy early 
grave ! 


Yet fhail remembrance ftill delight to dwell 
On the fair prof{pect of thy opening bloom, 

And oft in faddeft ftrains fhall pity tell 
Thy haplefs fate and thy untimely doom ! 


Eor thou wert loft upon a friendlefs fhore, 
Thrown on the beach by the receding 
wave, 
No kindred eye to drop the pitying tear, 
Or figh of grief to mark thy diftant grave ! 


Oh! could I vifit the fequefter’d fpot, 
And o’er thee ftrew the faireft howers of 
{pring, 
Sullivan, 1799. 


r - AT 

There mourn with heartfelt pangs thy hap- 
leis lot, 

Then fhould each pafling gale thy re- 


guiem fing. 


Short was thy journey through this vale of 
tears, 
Painful thy exit from thefe {cenes of care, 
But Heaven beyond the opening cloud ap- 
pears, 
And joys eternal will attend thee there. 


Our few fhort_years will quickly pafs away, 
When we fhall join thee on that blifstul 
fhore, 
One moment there will every toil repay, 
Nor fhall we fear to be divided more. 


This thought fhould foothe each grief and 
dry each tear, 
Mild refignation fhould with peace at- 
tend, 
To teach our hearts with fortitude to bear 
Thofe ills which foon in bliis fupreme 
will end. 


pitted. Ep 
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[FROM POMFRET’S POEMS.| 


jf Heav’n the grateful liberty would give, 
That I might choofe my method how 
to live.; (lend, 
And all thofe hours propitious Fate fhould 
in blifsful eafe and fatisfaction fpend ; 
Near fome fair town I'd have a private feat, 
Built uniform, not little, nor too great : 
Better, if on a rifing ground it ftood ; 
On this fide fields, on that a neighb’ring 
wood. 
it fhould within no other things contain, 
But what are ufeful, neceflary, plain : 
Methinks ’tis naufeous, and I’d ne’er endure 
The needlefs pomp of gaudy furniture. 
A little garden, grateful to the eye ; 
And a cool rivulet run murm’ring by : 
On whofe delicious banks a ftately row 
Of fhady limes, or fycamores fhould grow. 
At th’ end of which a filent ftudy plac’d, 
Should be with all the nobleft authors 
grac’d : 
Horace and Virgil, in whofe mighty lines 
Immortal wit, and folid learning, fhines ; 
Sharp Juvenal, and am’rous Ovid too, 
Who allthe turnsof love’s foft paffion knew : 
He mae judgment reads his charming 
ines, 
In which ftrong art with ftronger nature 
joins, 


Mutt grant his fancy does the beft excel: 
His thoughts fo tender, and exprefs’d fo 
well : {fenfe, 
With all thofe moderns, men of iteady 
Efteem'd for learning and for eloquence, 
In fome of thefe, as fancy fhould advife, 
I'd always take my morning exercife : 
For fure no minutes bring us more content, 
Than thofe in pleafing, ufeful ftudies {pent. 
I'd have a clear and competent eftate, 
That I might live genteelly, but not great : 
As much as I could moderately {pend ; 
A little more, fometimes t’oblige a friend. 
Nor fhould the fons of poverty repine 
Too much at fortune, they fhould taite of 
mine ; 
And all that objects of true pity were, 
Should be reliev’'d with what my wants 
could {pare ; 
For that our Maker has too largely giv'n, 
Should be return’d in gratitude to Heav’n. 
A frugal plenty fhould my table f{pread ; 
With healthy, not luxurious, difhes fed : 
Enough to fatisfy, and fomething more, 
To feed the ftranger, and the neighb’ring 
oor. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pamp’ring 
food 
Creates difeafes, and inflames the blood. 
But 
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But what's fufficient to make nature ftrong, 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
I'd freely take; and as I did poffefs, 
The beunteous Author of my plenty blefs. 
i'd heve a little vault, but always ftor’d 
With the beft wines each vintage could 
affard. 
Wine whets the wit, improves its native 
force, 
And gives a pleafant flavour to difcourfe : 
By making all our fpirits debonair, 
"Threws off the lees, the fediment of care. 
But as the greateft blefting Heaven lends, 
May be debauch’d, and ferve ignoble ends 5 
So, but too oft, the grape’s refrefhing j juice, 
Does many mifchievous effects produce. 
My houfe fhould no fuch rude diforders 
know, 
As from high drinking confequently flow ; 
Nor would I ufe what was fo kindly giv’n, 
"To the difhonour of indulgent Heaven. 
if any neighbour came, he fhould be free, 
Us'd with refpect, and not uneafy be, 
In my retreat, or to himfelf or me. 
“What freedom, prudence, and right reafon 
give, 
All men may, with impunity; receive : 
But the leaft fwerving from their rule’s 
too much ; 
For what’s forbidden us, ’tis death to touch. 
‘That life may be more comfortable yet, 
And all my joys refin’d, fincere and great ; 
Pd choofe two friends, whole company 
would be 
A great advance to my felicity : 
Well born of humours fuited to my own, 
Difcreet, and men as well as books have 
known : 
Brave, gen’rous, witty, and exactly free 
From loofe behaviour or formality : 
Airy and prudent ; merry, but not light 7 
Quick in difcerning, and in judging right ; 
Secret they fhould be, faithful to their truft ; 
ln reas ning cool, ftrong, temperate and juft: 
Obliging, open, without huffing, brave ; 
Brifk in gay talking, and in fober, grave: 
Clofe in difpute, but not tenacious ; try’d 
By folid reafon, and let that decide : 
Not prone to luft, revenge, or envious hate ; 
Nor bufy meddlers with intrigues of ftate : 
Strangers to flander, and {worn foes to {pite; 
Not quarrelfome, but ftout enough to fight ; 
Loyal, and pious friends to Cefar ; true, 
As dying martyrs, to their Maker too. 
In their fociety I could not mifs | 
“ permanent, fincere, fubftantial blifs. 
Would bounteous Heaven once more in- 
dulge, I'd choofe 
(For who would fo much fatisfaction lofe, 


As witty nymphs in eonverfation give ? 
Near fome obliging, modeft fair to live : 
For there’s that fweetnefs in a female mind, 
Which in a man’s we cannot hope to find; 
That, by a fecret, but a powerful art, ) 
Winds up the {pring of life, and does 


impart 
Frefh vital heat to the tranfported heart. 
I'd have her reafon all her paffions fw ray 
Eafy in company, in private gay: 
Coy to a fop, to the deferving free ; 
Still conftant to herfelf, and juft to me, 
A foul the fhould have for great actions fit ; 
Prudence and wifdom to direct her wit : 
Courage to look bold danger in the face; 
No fear, but only to be proud, or bafe ; 
Quick to arivife, by an emergence prefs'd, 
To give good ceunfel, or to take the beft. 
I'd have the expreflion of her thoughts be 
fuch, {much ; 
She might not feem referv’d, nor talk too 
That fhews a want of judgment, and of 
fenfe ; 
More than enough is but impertinence. 
Her condud regular, her mirth refin’d; 
Civil to ftrangers, to her neighbours kind: 
Averfe to vanity, revenge and pride ; 
In all the methods of deceit untry’d ; 
So faithful to her friend, and good to all, 
No cenfure might upon her aétioné fall : 
Then would e’en envy be compell’d to fay, 
She goes the leaft of womankind aftray. 
To this fair creature 1’d fometimes retire, 
Her converfation would new joys infpire ; 
Give life an edge fo keen, no furly care 
Would venture to affault my foul, or dare 
Near my retreat to hide one fecret {nare. 
But fo divine, fo noble a repait 
I'd feldom, and with moderation tafte : 
For higheft cordials all ther virtue lofe, 
By a too frequent and too bold a ufe ; 
And what would cheer the fpirits in diftrefs, 
Ruins our health when taken to excefs. 
I’d be concern’d in no Jitigious jar ; 
Belov’d by all, not vainly popular. 
Whate’er afliftance I had power to bring, 
'T’oblige my country, or to ferve my king, 
Whene’er they call, I'd readily afford 
My tongue, my pen, my counfel, and my 
{word. 
Law-fuits I'd fhun, with as much ftudious 
care, 
As I would dens where hungry lions are; 
And rather put up injuries, than be 
A plague to him who'd be a plague to me: 
I value quiet at a price too great, 
To give for my Revenige fo dear a rate: 
For what do we by all our buftle gain, 
But counterfeit delight for real pain. 
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tf Heaw'n a date of many years would give, 
Thus I'd in pleafure, eafe, and plenty, live : 
And as I near approach’d the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
Whilft I did for a better ftate prepare. 
Then I'd not be with any trouble vex’d, 
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But by a filent and 2 peaceful death, 

Without a figh, refign my aged breath. 

And when conimitted to the duft, I'd have 

Few tears, but friendly, dropt into my 
grave. 

Then would my exit fo propitious be, 

All men would wii to live and dic like 


Nor have the evening of my days perplex’d; me. 
SHS SbtKeS eos 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN HERO. 
| Writtsn By the King of Pruffia.| 


Y cherub hope the bofoin fir’d, 
Supports a lover’s ardent paiiis ; 
Zeal is by recompenfe infpir’d, 
And pow’r authority maintains. 
The weak by prudence ftrength o’erthrows, 
Credit by prohity is gain’d, 
While heav’n born health from témp’rance 
° flows, 
And wit is by contempt fuftain’d : 
By cafe the bleflings of content we gain, 
And eafe by fair economy obtain. 
‘An even foul, and gentle mind, 
A foft, bewitching namelefs grace, 
I value more in womankind 
Than all the beauties of the face. 
1 love the author who declares 
_ The honeft truth, in humble ftyle, 
Before the man who artful dares 
With {pecious words our ears beguile. 
Would’ft thou be happy, then this truth 
believe, 
Vertue will joys impart, when icience will 
deceive. 
Wealth before -riches I admire, 
And friendfhip more than weak ey’d 
ity 5 
Repofe than profit more defire, 
And prudence more than to be witty. 
A inug eftate, from mortgage free, 
A little garden to improve, — 
A table fmall, but neat to fee, 
A little lafs who well can love : 
Thefe are the things can real joy impart, 
And fill with foft content the human heart. 
Give me, when winter fnows defcend, 
And ftorms confine me to my home, 


From colds and illnefs to defend, 

A blazing fire in little room ; 
In little glaffes good old wine, 

Wherewith my chofen friends to téeat § 
And epicures love well to dine 
On little plates of richeft meat : 
And thus with ail my reafon am I taught, 
‘Too much of any thing is good for naught. 
Too much reit our genius dulis, 

Tao much love difturbs the brain, 
Too much learning makes us fools, 

‘Too much bus’nefs gives us pain. 
Too much phyfic makes us worle, 

From too much cunning cheating grows, 
Too much vigour is a curle, 

From too much faving av'’rice flows. 
Too much courage makes us rath, 

From too much riches trouble fprings; 
Too great honours are but trafh, 

Too much pleafure ficknefs brings. 
By too much confidence we lofe ; 

From too much wit what mifchiefs rife ; 
Too much freedom’s an abufe, 

Too much good nature is not wile ; 
Too much politeneis is a thrall, 
Yet al! thefe things we bleflines call. 
But if we rightly will attend, 
On nothing all our acts depend ; 
Nothing holds aloft the {cales, 
And over ev'ty thing prevails ; 
Nothing makes us duncers dare, 
Nothing makes us oft defpair ; 
On nothing ali our efforts turn, 
For nothing oft our bofoms burn ; 
War from nothing fprings; and love, 
All thy joys a nothing prove. 
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FOREIGN 


Paris. 
(ZEN. Rochambeau is reftored to mank, 
and is made governor of Guadaloupe, 
by Buonaparte. 
A great and portentous cloud hangs 
ever the combined powers ef Europe, 


NEWS. 


which will either envelope her in blood, 
or blow off fora funthine of general peace. 
The era of Buonaparte will be an era of 
importance in the hiitory of marvellous 
events. ‘The preparations of France, et 
this moment, are immenfe; her military 
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eftablifhments, this canipaign, exceed by 
far the former. ‘Ihe coalefced powers have 
fuffered confiderably by the fe -ceffion of the 
Ruffians ; of courfe the Gallic arms will 
enjoy a great advantage they did not pol. 
feis the jatt year ; and iesilets the King of 
Prufiia, roufed by approaching danger, 
fhould join the waite contelt, Auftria 
will be m danger of receiving a deadly 
we 
Expreffions of the “ Black Prince” Touf- 
faint breathe the warmeit frieidihip for 
the United States, and acknowledgments 
for naval affiftance. received by authority. 
On the day appointed by Buo naparte 
for the commemoration of W afhington’s 
death, it is faid a very large and refpecta- 
ble concourfe of citizens and foreign min- 
ifters attended, amang whom were our 
Envoys. We have the pleafure of pre- 
fenting our readers the Oration, delivered 
on the occaiion, which we contider a med- 
el of eloquence. 





FUNERAL ORATION. 
Delivered in the Temple of Mars, Feb.8,1800 
spy LOUIS FONTANES. 

FRANCE, unbiaffed by thofe narrow 
prejudices which exit between nations, 
and admiring virtue wherever it be found, 
decrees this tribute of refpe&t to the manes 
of WasHINGTON. At this moment fhe con- 
tributes to the difcharge of a debt due by 
two nations. No government, whatever 
form it bears, or whatever opinion it holds, 
can refufe its refpect to this great father of 
liberty. "The people who fo lately itigma- 
tized WASHINGTON asarebel, regard even 
the enfranchifement of America, as one of 
thofe events confecrated by hiftory and 
by paft ages. Such is the veneration ex- 
cited by great characters. ‘The American 
revolution, the cotemporary of our own, is 
fixed forever— Washington began it with 
evergy, and finifhed it with moderation, 
He knew how to maintain it, purfuing al- 
ways the profperity of his country; and 
this aim alone can juttify at the tribunal of 
the Mott High, enterprizes fo extraordi- 
nary. 

To fpeak the Eulogy of the hero of 
America, requires the fublimeft eloquence 
of the firft of orators.—-I refle& with fen- 
timents of admiration, that this temple, 
ornamented with the trophies of valour, 
was raifed up in an age of genius, an age 
which produced as many great writers as 


illuftrious commanders. ‘Thén, the mem. 
ory of heroes was intrufted to orators 
whofe genius gave immortality. Now, 
military glory {kines with luftre (élat}; 

and in every country the glory of the fine 
arts is fhrouded in darknefs. My voice is 
too feeble to be heard on an occafion {5 
folemn and momentous, and {6 new to 
me. But as that voice is pure; as‘it has 
never flattered any fpecies of tyranny ; it 
has never been rendered unworthy of cel- 
ebrating heroifm and virtue. 

Neverthelefs, thefe funeral and military 
honours will fpeak to all hearts; it needs 
not the aid of {peech, to raife fro ong and 
undefcribable emotions. ‘The mourning 
which the Firft Conful orders fof Wasu- 
INGTON, declares to France that Wasun- 
INGTON sexample is not loft. It is lefs for 
the illuftrious general, than for the bene- 
factor and the friend of a great people, 
that the crape of mourning now covers 
our banners and the uniform of our war- 
riors. Neither do we prepare that wi- 
meaning pomp, fo contrary to policy and 
humanity, in which infult is offered to hu- 
manity, contempt to venerable ruins, and 
calumny to the tomb. Every exalted idea, 
every ufeful truth, is feen in this affembly. 
1 fpeak before warriors, the honourable 
prailes of a warrior, firm in adwerfity, mode 
in viétory, and humane in every frage of for- 
tune. Before the minifters of. the French 
Republic, I fpeak the praifes of a man 
whom ambition never fwayed, and whole 
every care tended to the welfare of his 
country; a man, unlike others who have 
changed empires, lived in peace in his na- 
tive ‘Tand : that land which he had freed, 
and in which he had held the higheft rank ; 
and died as a fimple individual. 

An affecting piece affociates the fhade of 
Franklin with the eulogy of Wasuinc- 
TON, and recalls to mind the amiable vir- 
tues of that fage fo celebrated in France, 
whom potterity will regard as the brother 
of the hero of America. 

In that piece, the orator finds tints of a 
finer hue, to paint the virtues of the hero. 

“WasnincTon,” fays he, “ offers ex- 
amples not leis worthy of imitation. 
Amidft all the diforders of camps, amidit 
all the exceffes infeparable from a civil 
war, humanity took refuge in his tent, _ 
was never repulfed. In triumph and 1 
defeat, he was always as tranquil as wil- 
dom, as fimple as virtue. ‘The finer feel- 
ings of ‘the heart never abandoned him, 
even in thofe moments when his own in- 
tereit 
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tereit would feem to juftify a recurrence 
to the laws of vengeance. ‘his! call thee 
to atteft, O youthful Afgill! thou whofe 
misfortunes have interefted England, France 
and America! With what affiduous care 
did WasHINGTON endeavour to delay a 
fentence, which the laws of war would 
have precipitated! He expected that a 
voice, then all-powerful, would have been 
heard acrois the expanfive ocean, and de- 
manded a pardon which céuid not be re- 
fufed. ‘That voice, fo conformable to the 
feelings of his heart, was heard and felt; 
and the day which faved an innocent vic- 
tim, ought ta, be infcribed among the moft 
glorious of victorious and independent 
America.” 

Here the author feems to elevate him- 
felf, or rather to foar with the great men, 
whofe neceffary courfe and inevitable def- 
tiny he fo admirably deferibes. 

“It is thee extraordinary men, who ap- 
pear at intervals on this vait fcene, with 
characters commanding and_ illuftrious. 
An unknown and fuperior caufe fends them 
when it is fit, to lay the foundation of new, 
or to build up the ruins of old empires. 
It is in vain that thefe men ftep afide, or 
mingle in the crowd: deftiny leads them 
on; they are carried from obftacle to ob- 
ftacle, from triumph to triumph, until they 
arrive at the fummit of power. Something 
fupernatural animates all their thoughts: 
an irreliftible movement is given to all their 
enterprizes. ‘The multitude ftill feek them 
among themfelves, and find them not; 
they raife their eyes, and fee in a fphere, 
dazzling in light and glory, thofe whom 
their ignorarice and envy would call rafh. 
Wasuinetron had not thofe high and 
commanding traits which {trike every mind; 
he difplayed more order and juftice, than 
force and elevation in his ideas. He pols 
feffed above all, in a fuperior degree, that 
quality which fome call vulgar, bute which 
very few poffefs; that quality, hot lefs ufeful 
to the government of ftates than to the con- 
duct of life, and which gives more tran- 
quillity than emotion to the foul, and more 
happinefs than glory to thofe who poffets 
it ;—it is of good fenfe that I fpeak. 
Audacity deftroys, genius elevates, good 
fenfe perferveres and perfe&ts. Genius is 
charged with the glory of empires; but 
food fenfe alone affures their fafety and 
repofe,” 

So many interefts are here united with 
the pleafures of once more finding French 
eloquence, that we are fure of the attention 
of our audience, by multiplying quotations. 
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“ His end portrayed all the do 





meftic virtues—as his life had been an illuf 
trious example in war and politics. Amer- 
ica regarded with refpect the manfion which 
contained her defender; from that retreat, 
where fo much glory dwelt, fage counfels 
iffued, which had not Jefs weight than in 
the days of his power; but death has 
fwept all away; he died in the midit of 
thofe occupations which fweeten domeftic 
life, and fupport usin the infirmities of age. 

“From every part of that America 
which he had delivered, the cry of grief is 
heard. It belonged to France to echo back 
the mournful found; it ought to vibrate 
on every generous heart. The fhade of 
WaAsHINGTON, on entering beneath this 
lofty dome, will find a Turenne, aCat- 
INAT, a Conps, all of whom have fixed 
their habitation here. If thefe illuftrions 
warriors have not ferved in the fame caufe 
during life, yet the fame of ail will unite 
them in death. Opinions, fubject to the 
caprices of the world and to time—opinions, 
weak and changeable, the inheritance cf 
humanity, vanifh in the tomb; but glory 
and virtue live forever. When departed 
from this ftage, the great men of every age 
and of every place, become in fome meafure 
copatriots and cotemporaries. ‘They fornt 
but one family in the memory of the liv 
ing ; and their examples are renewed in ev- 
ery fucceffive age. ‘Thus within thefe 
walls, the valour of WasuINGTON attracts 
the regard of Conde; his modefty is aps 
plauded by Turenne ; his philofophy draws 
him to the bofom of Catinat. A people 
who admit the ancient dogma of a tranf- 
migration of fouls, will often confefs that 
the foul of Catinat dwells in the bofom of 
WASHINGTON. 

“ The voice of republicanifn which re- 
founds from every part of thefe walls, 
ought to pleafe above all, the defenders of 
America. Can they not love thofe foldiers, 
who, after their example, repelled the en- 
emies of their country ? We approach with, 
pleafure thofe veterans, whofe trophies add 
luftre to thefe walls, and fome of whom 
have gained laurels with WasHINGTON, 
in the wilds of Carolina and Virginia.”---- 
--s“ But there is fomething miore due to 
the memory of WasuHiNGTON; it is the 
union of France and America; it is the 
happinefs of each; it is Peace between 
the two nations. It new feems to me, 
that WasuHinGTon calls to all France 
from the very fummit of his dome 
‘MaGNanimovus proPpLeE ! you who 
know fo well how to honour glory; I have 
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conquered for independence; the ha Judges who compofe the Supreme Court 


nefs of my country was the reward ofthat of the United States; which is caled, the Godd 
victory.  Lmitate not the firft half of my ssf Supreme Court of the Union. He Was Bale 
itis the fecond that recommends me to poft. rity. born in Connecticut, and from his youth Hart, 

“ Yes, thy counfels fhall be heard, educated to the profeffion of the law. Hj; Epap 
Wasuineton! O Warrior! O ane life has been wholly devoted to public af. jut 
tor! O Citizen without reproach! He fairs. 


He was a member of the ancient 












pardoned by the Pretident. 


New 
who while yet young furpafles thee in bat- Congrefs during the war of ladependence; New 
tles, fhall, like thee, with his triumphant a member of the Convention that propof: od Dute 
hands heal the wounds cf his country. the New Conflitution; and Senator jn Colur 
Even now we have his difpofition, his Congres after that period. He is a man Reni 
character for the pledge : and his warlike of ackno »wiedged virtue, of rigid probity, Mont 
genius, unfortunately neceflary, fhall foon and ftrict morals. Herk 
lead fweet peace into this temp!e of war; All 
then pkg Ra cf 4 iv vf ‘oy fhall “ Mr. Murray is a lancholder of Mary. Albat 
1e 2 fe sniverfal joy fhal : ho} 
‘lit me th poets : f J Ya . land ; and ferved sicte the war of Inde. Schot 
buterate the rem rance of oppreflio - 
es , Ee sme Al _ pit gh rE 4 for pendence. He has been member of Cop. Wi 
ud injuftice. ready the oppreffe - , ~ . * 
ahd INjURCe. a J ie .* grefs ever fince the adoption of the New but ¥ 
get their illsin losking tothe future. The 7 Rents re ¢- ‘at ‘ ° 
; 5 : Conititution, which found in him one ¢; chole 
acclamations of every age will be offered. ain « 4 
i its moit able and zealous fupporters. Mz. M 
to the hero who gives happineis to France, een ae ees Pe - y 
a ass tee eeMeee th ie Ein. noehcen tin Murray was eiteemed one of the bef ora. rioul 
and feek: reltare it 1 ty i ie . dn 
id” , ae a 8 tors in Congrefs; and one of thofe the 1) 
world. 
sick moft efteemed and noticed by that Great en by 
- Man upon whofe tomb the whole United fachi 
, Tt x ,T a4 + . = ° . fr . £w 
7 x ws TUE FRENCH ia Paar > a 7‘ otates, with every deferiotion or eemon- shou 
Which but lately were filled with the gion and with entire unanimity. at th: 
ft srofs invectives againit the govern pea paar rTP HN PRC Lit a have 
mo 12 - ; : 4 : 
r SF g moment are pouring the tears of gratitude fret 
ment and people of the United States, are 0g fosraw ; rz 
now “ bonied o’er” in their praifes, ‘Fhe e 
. { fr on -  ¢ > >} +3 e Ty oe! 
| eulogies which have been pronounced on “Mr. Davie is.a jandhoider of North PA: 
i our WasHINGTON, have combined very Carolina. He partook largely of the ia- be 
. . . / - . T aes Ne - ge Pup j 
handfome panegyrics on his compatriots 5 bours and of the giory of the war o: lnde- fe 
. ’ — - ep 9 . . } . ols 
j and mm the * Lublicifie > of the 20 Pluviofe pendence. He Was a Men ber of the Con- ; +0 8 
a (Feb. 8th) we meet the following vention, which aflembled at Philadelphia Mé 
i hs in °87, to difcufs the Conftitution by which his 
DESCRIPTION s vis 
‘ ‘ Piha the United States is now governed. Si nee d 
i Of the three American Plenipotentiaries, ed 
' ; that time he has been Governor of North- 
4 fent by Congreis to treat on Peace with ; rec 
: iid Carolina; and united, in his adminiftration, 
% ¢ cc. . : 
the efteem and approbation of his fellow- hus 
“ Mr, Eliworth is Chief of the five great citizens.” = 
Dy 
in 
2S B® | <a > |POSo———— _- 
ré 
, . ¥ } Z oY Ee; ™ ‘ '¢ 
LORE FT IC NEWS. 6 
\ 
HE Circuit Court of the United States James Hillhoufe, Roger Newbury, Hemaa a 
have fentenced John Fries, Frederick Swift, Thomas Grovefner, ° Thomas Sey- i 
; flaiacy and John Gettman, the es de- mour, Aaron Auftin, Jeremiah Wadf- . 
BS Ae luded and unhappy leaders of the North- worth, David Daggett, Nuthanicl Smith , 
Za | or é 
“a : ampton infurrection. “They were to have and John Allen, Efqs. Affitants—Andrew t 
fj re gs been executed the 23d inft. but are fince Kingthury, Efo. Treafurer.—Samucl Wyi- 
ss 
; ) eo: 


lys, Efg. Secretary. 
: The followine ce eme a fen 
CONNECTICUT. 9 Harrr. mar r3, owing gentlemen are chofen by 


the freemen of this {tate to ftand in nom- 

Laft Thurfday the General Ele@tion of ination for ele&tion in Odober next, as 
the ftate government was held in this city. rice cael in Congrefs, viz. Chauncy 
His Excellency Jonathan Prambull, Efq. Gocdrich, Samuel. W. Dana, Roger Gril- 
was chofen governor—the Honorable John wold, Jonathan Bruce, William Edmond, 
Treadwell, Efg. Lieutenant Governor. Elizur Goodrich, John C. Smith, John 
Wiliam Williams, Jofeph P. Cook, Davenport, junr. Elias Perkins, Calvin 
Goddard, 
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Goddard, Berjamtn ‘Talmage, Simeon 
Baldwin, ‘Timothy Pitkin, yunr. William 
Hart, William Mofeley, Sylvefter Gilbert, 
Hpaph sroditus Champion, Gideon Granger, 
junr. Eigs——al? kederal, fave one. 


New Yor rk Elcétion. JMembers of Gongrefs. 
New York, - - - Samuel L. Mitchill. 
Dutchefs, - - = ‘Thomas ‘Yillotfon. 
Columbia & r 


? Yr.) 
oo se = Tohn Bird. 

Renflellaer, 5 J 

Montgomery 

mee» hi d - Benjamin Walker. 

Herkimer, Kc. 5 


Albany YL KL KV. Ranffellaer. 
Schoharie, § 

We have not full lifts of this ele&tion ; 
but we fufpe@ there is a majority of Aatis 
chofen. 


Maffachufetts Ele@ion terminates 
rioully. | 

The Honorable Cates Stronce is chol- 
en bythe freemen Governor. Exult,O Maf- 
fachufetts! for amidft thy fore affliftions 
shou art comforted! although thy hopes 
have drooped, although thy pride and thy 
ftrengthhave been cut off, yetart thou Strong. 
From among thy fons thou fhalt be protect 
ed, end by thine own virtues fhalt thou be 
faved. While we joy in our profpects of 
political felicity, let us bemoan our political 
jofs, in his Honor Lieutenant Governor 
MOSES GILL, who has deceafed fince 
his re-election to an office he has for many 
years filled, with true dignity, unimpeach- 
ed by the moft malevolent. His name is 
recorded in the annals of virtuous acts, and 
his lofs will be regretted as long as piety 
and merit are remembered with reverence 
by the undifguifed Chriftian and the dif- 
interefted Patriot. 

The Hon. Timothy Pickering, Efq. is 
removed from the Secretary’s office, and 
Gen. Marfhall of Virginia appointed his 
fubftitute. The reafon remains in the cab- 
inet. No charge of official guilt is made 
public arainft this Honorable Gentleman, 
who, no one doubts, has ferved his country 
with fidelity, ufefulnefs and ability: nei- 
ther will a peaceable mind be difturbed at 
meafures, becaufe he does not underftand 
thein, 

Hon. James M‘Henry, Efg. is fucceeded 
by the Hon. Samuel Dexter, Efg. as Sec- 
retary of War. 

Jothua Johnfon, Efq. of Georgetown, 
Maryland, formerly Conful of the United 
States at London, is appointed Sunerin- 
tendant of the ftarp office to be eftablithed 
at Ww afhinietor 


ifrael Whelex: Efy. of Pennfyivania, 


crlo- 


© 


- 








Purveyor of riblic fupplies for the United 
States, in the place of Tench Francis, Efq. 
deceafed. 

William Heary Harrifon, Eig. (Dele- 
gate to Congrefs from the N. W. Territe- 
ry) to be Governor of the Indian Territory. 

Gen. John Gibfon, of Pennfylvania, Sec- 
retary. of the Indian Territory. 

Seth Lewis, Efq. of Tenneffee, Chief 
Juftice of the Mifhiippi Territory, in the 
place of Wilham M'Guire, Efq, refigned, 

Ifrael Ludlow, of the N. W’. Territory. 
Regifter of the land office at Cincinnati. 

‘Thomas Wafhington, of do. Regifter ef 
do. at Chilocothe. 

Peregrine Fofter, of do. Register of do. 
at Marietta. 

David Hoge, of Pennfylvania, Regiiter 
of do, at Steubenville. 

James Finley, of the N. W. Territory, 
Receiver of Public Monies for lands of the 
United States at Cincinnati. 

Samuel Finley, of do. Receiver of do. 
at Chilocothe. 

Elijah Backus, of de. Rectiver of do. at 
Marietta, 

Zacheus Bigees, of Virginia, Receiver 
of do. at Steubenville. 

John Cooper, of Georgia, Collector of 
the diftri& of Brunfwick, and Infpector of 
the Revenue for that port, in the place of 

ohn M‘intofh, refigned. 

Jonas Clark, Efg. of Maffachufetts, Col- 
lector of the diftrict of Kennebunk. 

Congrefs rofe on the 14th init. They 
will meet onthe 3d Monday of November 

next, at the city of Wafhington, in tie 
diftri&t of Columbia. ‘They have pailed 
69 Acts, and difbanded the provifionai ar- 
my, after the r5th of June next, pation 

3 months pay to defray their expenfe 

home. 


~ 


NAVAL. 

The Chefapeak Frigate, Capt. Barron, is 
to receive moit of her crew from the Con- 
grefs; and as her ftores are moftly on board, 
it is expected fhe will foon have failing or- 
ders. Capt. Murray, late Commander of 
the Infurgente, arrived in Philade ‘Iphia a 
few days fince, to take command of the 
Conftellation. Every exertion is making 
to refit her for fea. ‘The fheers are up to 
ae her new mainmaft, fo that fhe will in 

ew days be ready to make another cruife. 

Clikaodare ‘Truxton, who is to,command 
the Prefident, lately launched, is to have 
allotted to hima Captain, and we are in- 
formed he has fixed on Mr. Sterrett, his 
firft lieutenant in the Conftellation, for that 
ftation. 

The 
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The Pickering, Capt. Hillar, has cap- 


_tured a French fchooner af 6 guns and 62 


mien, which makes 16 veflels he has taken 
in 16 months. ——— 

We regret the neceflity of mutilating the 
full and able report of the Congrefs Com~ 
mittee on the Public Debt of the United 
States, with the caufes of rts accumulation, 
&c. Wecan only give a view of the ftate- 
ment in the following abftract. 


THE COMMITTEE REPORT :— 


That for the purpofe of obtaining every 
ftdtement from the Treafury, which could 
elucidate the fubjec&t of inquiry, they ad- 
dreffed a letter to the Secretary of that de- 
partment on the 24th of March, a copy of 
which is fubjoined to this repart, and on 
the 29th of April they received his an- 
twer, tranfmitting fundry ftatements, num- 
bered from r to g inclufive, and exhibing, 
in the moit clear and fatisfactory manner, 
the moft important of the Treafury operas 
tions in relation to the debt, from the com- 
mencement of the prefent government. 
Thefe ftatements, together with three let- 
ters from the Secretary on this fubjedt, are 
now fubmitted to the Houfe; andalthough 
it is certainly poflible that fome trivial er- 
rors may have taken place in the details 
which thefe documents contain, yet the 
committee are confident, that the general 
refults which they produce mutt be correct. 

The ftatements No. 1 and 2, contain an 
account of the receipt and expenditure of 
all public money, from the commencement 
of the government ;, and whilft they fhow 
the application of the revenue to the debt, 
they will prefent, at the fame time, in one 
view, every expenfe with which the Treaf- 
ury has been charged, and enable the lecif- 
jature with more accuracy to decide, how 
far thofe objects or the amount of expenfe 
in particular cafes may be diminithed. 

The order of the Houfe having particu- 
larly directed the attention of the commit- 
tee to the increafe or diminution of debt, 
they have thought it their duty to bring 
into view the amount of debt with which 
the prefent government commences its op- 
erations, and tg contraft the fame with the 
balance of debt on the rit of January in the 
prefent year. In difcharging this duty, it 
will become neceffary to explain the prin- 
ciples on which thefe ftatements reft, which 
the committee will do in as concife a man- 
ner as poflible. But before they enter up- 
on this detail, they cannot forbear to exprefs 
the fatisfaction which they feel in declaring, 
that the documents which have been ob- 
saned froin the Treafury, wail, iv “taeir 


opinion, fully demonftrate the precifion ang 
ability with which the bufinels of that de. 
partment has been conducted, and that by 
the fiical operations of the government, the 
public debt has been diminifhed. 

In aicertaining the amount of the old 
debt, two different principles have been 
taken by thofe who have made their calcu. 
lations on this fubje. ‘The firft has been, 
to include only the interett upon the debt 
to the cloie of the year 1789, as the near. 
eft convenient period to the day when the 
government commenced its operetions, and 
after deducing from the aggregate of debt 
the amount of funds then in power of the 
government, to confider the balance as the 
amount of old debt. ‘The fecond principle 
has been, to take the amount of debt, as 
the fame has been liquidated and funded 
under various ads of Congrefs, and after 
deducting therefrom the funds acquired or 
potieffed by the government at the clofe of 
the year 1790, to confider the balance as 
conftituting the true amount of old debt. 
The difference between thefe principles 
confifts in this: By the laft mode of com- 
putation, the intereft which accumulated 
upon the debt, fubfequent to the clofe of 
the year 1789, aud until the debt was fund- 
ed and provided for by law, is confidered 
as a part of the old debt ; whereas by the 
firit mode of computation, that intereft 1s 
totally excluded. 

In confequence of a difference of opin- 
ion, which it is underftood ftill exifts on 
this point, the committee have thought 
proper to {tate the debt in both modes, that 


the refults in both cafes may be perfectly 


underilood. 
Dolls. Cis, 
The nominalamount of debt 
on the 1ft of Jan.1790, as . 
appears by ftatement, No, 
9g, amounted to + 7952375301 97 





The funds then in poffeffion 

of the government, and to» 

be deducted, were, 
Cath in the Treafury, Jan. 

1,1790— - - 28,239 6% 
Cath in the hands of Col- 

lectors, ~ - $3,127 84 
Bonds at the Cuftom houfes, 590,468 60 
Debts due to the United 

States, under contraéts of 

the late government, col- 


le@ed at fundry times, 62,586 74 
Debts paid in specie during 
the year 1789, - 15,927 33 


Proceeds of the faie of lands. 
‘to the Szate of Pennfyl- 
a ‘ 
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Cis, 


9 64 


84 


vor" M AY, 


yania, made by the late Dols. Cts. 
government, - 151,392 41 





934574% 33 





Amount of debt, Jan. 1, 


1799 . - 73,305,559 64 





By the fame document it ap- 
pears, that the debt con 
tracted by the govern. 
ment, as the fame has 
been liquidated and fund. 
ed by acts of Congrefs, 
amounts to . 


76,781,953 14 





‘That the funds poffeffed by - 
this government on the 
rit of Jan. 1791, and ta 
be deducted from . the 
debt, were as follow : 

Cath in the T wasabi Tan. 
1, 1791, 

Cafh in the isinde of Col- 
lectors, - - 
Cuftom houfe bonds uncol- 

lected, - 

Money colle@ed from the 
credits of the late govern- 
ment, as in the preceding 
{tatement, - - 

Debts paid in fpecie during 
the year 1789, - 15,927 13 

SalesoflandtoPennfylvania, 151,392 41 

Debts purchafed and dif- 
charged during the year 


1790, -. - 


570,023 88 
225,786 95 


1,052,215 13 


62,586 74 


518,424 8 





2,596,356 32 





Trne amount of debt, fan. 
I, 179%, Dolls. 74,185,596 82 





By the fame document, No. 
9, it appears that the debt, 
exclulive of temporary 
joans, on the xft of Jan. 
1800, amounted to 
Tempory loans, without de- 
ducting Bank fhares, 


76,651,820 30 


3,640,000 





Nominal amount of debt, 
Jan. 1, 1800, Dolls. 30,291,820 30 





Funds acquired by the gov- 
ernment and which may 
be applied to face the 
foregoing debt— 

Cath in the ‘Treafury, Jan. 
1, 1800, deducting there- 
from, the amount of un- 


1800. 


claimed regiftered dete, 
and debt dne to foreign 
officers, which are to be 
confidered at all times as 
a charge on the {peciebal- 
ance in the Treafury, 
Remittances to Holland, be- 
yond the fum neceflary to 
meet all demamds on the 
foreign debt, to the cloie 
of the year 3799, - 
Cafh in the hands of Col- 
lectors and Supervifors, 
Bonds uncollegted at the 
Cuftom houfes, eftimated 
at fix millions, payable on 
f an average at fix months, 
deducting the intereit for 
that term, leaves 5,826,214 
2,220 fhares of Bank ftock, 
coft - $88,000 
Advance, 25 per ct. 222,000 


2,061,683 49 


Value 1,110,000 1,110,c00 





10,079,IOI 14 





True amount of debt, Jan. 

I, 1800, - Dolls. 70,212,718 16 

For the purpofe of fhewing the rapidity 
with which the public debt was diminifh- 
ing, at the time when the hoftility of France 
compelled the government to incur thofe 
great and extraordinary expenfes, which 
appear in the Treafury ftatements, and to 
enter upon that extenfive fyftem of defence, 
which has refulted in the fecurity of our 
commerce, the committee have thought it 
neceflary,in addition to the preceding {tate- 
ments, to prefent a view of the debt on the 
rit of Jan. 1798, remarking, at the fame 
time, that the reduction which at that time 
had been rey proves in the moft fatisfac~ 
tory manner, the eafe with which the debt 
may be extinguifhed, whenever the gov- 
ernment fhall be left unembarraffed by in- 
ternal diforder or foreign hoftility. 
The nominal amount of the 

debt, on the rit of Jan. 

1798, was Dolls. 76,366,618 82 





Funds to he deducted, were: 
Cafh in the Treafury, Jan. 
I, 1798, - - 
Cath i in the hands of Col- 
lectors, - 

Cath in the hands of Super 
vifors, - 

Value of Bonds enedBethed 
at the Cuitom houles, Jan. 
x, 1798, eftimated at 


1,021,889 4 


265,369 3 
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Bank Stock, at its value, 1,410,000 





8,739,230 46 





True amount of debt, Jan. 
I, 1798, - Dolls. 67,627,338 36 


From whence it refults, that if the 
amount of debt on the rft of January, 1800, 
% contraited with the debt on the 1ft of 
January, 1790, it will appear that the debt 
has diminifhed by the fum of 1,092,841 
dollars and 48 cents; or if-it is compared 
with the debt of January rit,1791, the debt 
has diminifhed by the fum of 3,972,378 
dollars and 66 cents: fo thatin either mode 


of ftating the account, it clearly appears 
that the debt has in fact been diminifhed. 

It is perhaps of little importance wheth.~ 
er the one or the other of the preceding 
views is taken of the public debt, as the 
refult in either cafe will be highly favour. 
able to the financial operations of the gov- 
exnment. ‘The committee, however, have 
inclined to the opimion, that the debt, as it 
has been liquidated and funded by the gov- 
ernment, after deducting the amount of 
funds which arofe prior to the rf of 
January, 1791, ought to be confidered as 
conitituting the true amount of debt, with 
which the prefent govcrnment has been 
charged by the Conititution. 


IIS HON OSOt rn 


BOSTON, Afrit, 1800. 


HYMENEAL. 


MARRIFDy, 

[* this town, Mr. Elijah Wiiliams, to 
Mifs Rebecca Armitrong. 

Capt. John Powell, to Mifs Sufannah 
King, of Portf{mouth. 

Mr. Daniel Packard, to Mifs Agnes Orr, 

Capt. Ifrael Loring, to Milfs Sally Lebay. 

Mr. William Whall, jun. to Mifs Maria 
Jane Stokes, 

At Portland, Mr. John Warren, to Mifs 
Rebecca Burnham. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. John C. Browne, 
to Mifs Hannah Lloyd. 

Mr. Stephen Payran, to Mifs Ehza Etris. 

At Providence, Mr. Wm, Blodget, jun. 
merchant, to Mifs Mary Ann Power. 

Mr. Jofeph Brown, of Briftol, to Mifs 
Cathering Metcalf, of Providence. 

Maj. Jona. Viffany,to Mifs Nancy Pitman. 

At Barnrfiable (Maff.) Mr. Lemuel Brad- 
ford, of Portland, to Mifs Hitty Hinckley, 
of the former place. 

At Higham, Rev. Peter Whitney, to 
Mifs Jane Lincoln. 

t Newton, Mr. Thomas Haftings, mer- 

chant, to Mrs. Elizabeth Jackfon, of Cam- 
bridge. 


At Spring feld, Mr. James Byers, jun. 
merchant, to Mifs Sophia Dwight, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Dwight, Eig. 

At Wetertown, Dr. Walter Hunnewell, 
to Mifs Sufan Cook. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Morte, of 
Bofton, to Miis Eliza Barnard. 

At Salem, Mr. Samuel Chever, to Mifs 
Hannah Clark. 

At Newbury, Mr. Daniel Wells, to Mifs 
Rebecca Ruffel. 

At Leominfler, Mr. Urael Nichols, to Mifs 
Efther Gowing. — 

At Bedford, Mr, Matthew Pollard, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lane, after a long and 
moderate court{hip of only 25 years. 

At Nantucket, Mr. Barzilla Wyer, to 
Miufs Elizabeth Ruffel. 

Mr. John Emmett, to Mifs Lydia Pollard. 

Mr. Thad. Hufley, to Mifs Phebe Chafe. 

In South Friends’ Meeting-Houfe, Mr. 
Abifhai Gardner, to-Mils Eunice Coleman. 

Mr. Reuben Dow, to Miis Elizabeth 
Bunker. 

Mr. Alexander Folger, to Mifs Rebecca 
Folger. 





aR er 


OBITUARY. . 


DIED; 
we this town, Capt. Mungo Mackay, jun. 
aged 35. 
Capt. Hezekiah Welch, aged 7x, Mate 
of the Matiachufetts Revenue Cutter. 
Mr. Aaron McLintock, aged 33. 
Mrs. Mary Woodcock. 
Mrs. Mary Ingraham, aged $7. 
At Medford, Ebenezer Hall, Efq. aged 6 3. 
At Salem, Mr. Jofeph Bowditch, aged 42. 
At Braintree, Caleb Hayward, Eq. Bt. 48. 


At Axgufiz (Lincoln county, ftate of 
Georgia) The celebrated Andrew Welt. 

At Charlefion (8, C,) Mrs. Frances Bala, 
wife of Capt. J. Bafs. 

At Philadelphia, 'Yench Francis, Elq. 
Purveyor of the United States, aged 69. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence, wife of the 
Hon. John Lawrence, Efq. Senator of the 
United States from the fate of New 
York, 
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At Nantucket, Mrs. Lydia Foiger, con- 
fort of Capt. John Folger, aged 75. 

At Chilmarh, Mr.Samucl Mahew, £2.89. 

At New-Réri, Mary, wife of Dr. Ste- 
phen Ward. 

At Hanover (N.H.) Mrs. Marble, wife 
of Mr. ‘Thomas Marble, aged 69 ; fell from 
her chair when engaged in converfation, 
and inftantly expired. 

At Lebanon (N. H.) Mr. Mitchell ; 
drowned in attempting to crofs Connecti- 
cut River on a raft. 

At Weft-Hariford (Conn.) when on a 
vilit from Johnitown (New-York) Mr. 
Daniel Horfner, aged 52. He went to bed 
in apparent health, and was found a corpfe 
in the morning. 

At Gorbam, Mrs, Sarah Fofter, aged 99. 

At Milford, Ezekiel Cornell, Eig. aged 
68 ;—late of Scituate (R.1.) He ferved 
feveral yerrs in our Revolutionary War as 
a Brigadier-General ; and has fuitained fev- 
eral civil offices. 

At Saratoga (New-York) Mrs. Rachel 
Harris, relict of the late Timothy Harris, 
Eig. aged 80 ; a woman of ftrict piety, 
and the prolongation of whofe life feemed 
the benignant {mile of her God, upon her 
numerous offspring. 

At Ruel, Mr. Noah Burt, of South- 
ampton, aged 66. He was drowned in 
attempting to crofs Weftfield-River on 
horfeback. 

At Alfead, Mr. Jonas Newton, aged 56. 

At Knoxville, Wm. Blount, Efq. aged 56, 
formerly Governor of Tenneflee, and Sen- 
ator of the United States. 

At Sutton, Deac. Willis Hall, and his 
Wife ; the latter aged 74, died on the 7th, 
and the former, aged 84, on the roth 
April: they were both interred in one 
grave. 

At Chranfion, Capt. Ph. Sheldon, aged 
90. His widow is 86 years cld, and his 
pofterity 86 in number. 

At Windham, Mr. John Sweet, aged 74. 

At North-Yarmouth, Capt. Wm. Weeks, 
aged 70. 

At Freeport, Mrs. Betfey Soul, wife of 
Capt. John Soul. 

At Paflamaguaddy, Capt. Jonathan Brad- 
ford, matter of the packet of that town. 

At Brownfield, on the 22d ult. of the 
dropfy, Mrs. Eliza Brown, widow of Hen- 
ty Young Brown, Efq. late of that place, 
deceafed ; in the 7oth year of her age. 

At Hebron (Conn.) Deac. Ifaac Ford, in 
an advanced age, full of good deeds, and 
much lamented. 

At Fryeburg (Maine) on the 19th ult. 
Mr. Caleb Page Fellenden, fecond fon of 


a a I 800. ” 
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the Rev. William Feffenden, of that place, 
in the 20th year of his age, after a con- 
fumptive ilinefs of about five months; dur- 
ing which he exhibited a ftriking example 
of patience, fortitude, and refignation ; he 
Was more anxious for his friends, and the 
trouble he gave them, than for himfelf ; 
and wifhed to live that he might reward 
them, more than for his own enjoyment,; 
though much emaciated, his mental facul- 
ties fhone. with their ufual luftre. _ Senfible 
of his approaching diffolution, he fpake of 
his fituation with religious and philofophi- 
cal calmnefs ; often requefting his weeping 
friends to dry their tears; reminding then 
that he could die but once; thet he fhould 
be happy in life or death; and that they 
muft foon follow their departing friend. 
In him were united thofe qualities which 
bid fair to form an eminent and good mar. 
He pofteffed talents for the fanciful and 
profound; a retentive mind; a thirft for 
improvement, and an uncommon fhare of 
information. In his friendfhip, he was_fin- 
cere; perfevering in his purfuits; of an 
amiable difpofition ; eafy and manly in his 
deportment. He was comely in life, and 
died ferenely, with full confidence of a 
happy immortality ; leaving his aection- 
ate family, and many friends, to bemoan 
his untimely end. 
Untimely gone, like fome fweet fragrant fow'r 
That grew, unnotic’d, by fome foady bow’ r ; 
Whofe leaves expand within the lonely grove, 
Whofe native fragrance fils each brea with 
But foon theblaping wind flies oer thevalz,| love, 
It droops—it falls—it withers in the field : 
So fade the fair, the beauteous, and the brave, 
No charms but virtue flourifo oer bisygrave. 
DROW NED—At Belfoft, Mr. Wigems 
Taylor. 


FOREIGN DEATHS. 


o 


In England, George Stevens, Eig. the 
brightcft ftar in that conftellation of ge- 
nius and f{cience, formed of Pope, ‘Theo- 
bolk, Rowe, Warburton, Garrick, John- 
fon, Capel and Malone. As a@ critic, he 
left every competitor, even 
far behind him. 

At Sligo (Irdand) Mary Coan, aged 
106, a fervant, living the laft 20 years in 
one family. She retained her hearing, 
fight, and mental faculties to the laf! mio- 
ment of her life. 

In Scotland, J. Anderfon, a tinker, aged 
Ir4. 

At Campas (in Hungary) a Shepherd, 
aged 126. He never eat meat, fubitng 
entirely on milk, butter, and checis. 
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JOSEPH HAWKINS t DANIEL TILLOTSON 


HAVE connected themfelves, in company, folely for the purpofe of conducting this 
publication ; which will be done in future, under the name and firm of HAWKINS 
and TILLOTSON, and al! communications, orders, or directions, relating to the fame, 
are to be made to that firm. ‘hofe, whofe experience or difcernment has painted to 
them the difficulties, in which an Editor is involved, which grow out of the determina- 
tion of fome zot to be pleafed, and the misfortune of others zever to be pleated, they 
know not wherefore,—will readily perceive the neceflity of literary counfel and afiifi- 
ance. Circumftances, more than Nature, make one great and refpeCtable, and another 
weak and contemptible ;—fancy and caprice, more than judgment and fentiment, pro- 
claim one thing Ton-if2 and another Gothic. Friendfhip rarely extends to more than a 
dinner and a fegar. Genius and talents are thought too precious to caft into an ebbing 
ftream. ‘Then how can we addrefs literary friends, who fo foon forget us,—or expect 
their aid, when we are confcious their zid muft help to fupply the current of our fuccefs ? 
But whatever can be effected by diligence, perfeverance, and ftudy, we confidently 
promife to a candid and lettered public, who, we doubt not, will {mile on our laudable 
endeavors, whether crowned with good fortune, or hiiled to oblivion. 

: JOSEPH HAWKINS. 
DANIEL TILLOTSON. 


N. B. BOOKSELLERS, or others, who will fubferibe for, and become refponfible 
for the amount of twenty copies, payable every fourth Number, fhall be entitled to 20 
per cent difcount from the ftated price 


etaeeetenl - fe eS 
Hoes Goose COSet-) ry axe COC 9006 0000 2060 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THOSE Gentlemen, who have politely informed us what ought to be done, we con- 
fider as having doze it themfelves, as we are ever ready to profit by good advice. 


The one who defires an infertion of a Britifo Eulogy on the “ firf of men,” we could 
not gratify for want of room. 


Extract or a Critique, on “ Rhyme,” we hope will not difpleafe our jingling read- 
ers. ‘Thofe of them who are content with homely prose, will like it— 
TyTerRE Tu—hold! I like to gone through 
Jn LATIN ia as a foovel ; 
Had I Tx TER’D along, ’twould took a whole fons, 


To explain it, or elfe "twere the d—l. 
Bebold the powers of rhyme ! 


Proffered communications from the Gentleman, in Newbury, we gratefully acknow!- 
edge. 


An Eulogy in MS. came too late even for confideration, this month, 
When we received “ The Laugher,” we laughed—but we are fober now: 


Affectionate Lines, on the Death of a Friend, are prettily written. We fondly an- 
ticipate further favours from this fair Poetefs, and her learned connexions. 


Philo’s amours might inftrué a novice; but we fancy moft of our readers have felt 
in degree, what he affects to fuffer-in the extreme, His cafe i is wretched; our fympa- 


thy muft be his confolation. 


The “ Editor's Well-Wifeer” has our thanks, and when he has “ earned it,” he fhals 
have his “ bread and cheefe.” 
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